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PEACE. 


BY G. w. nosmeEeR.— Buffalo, N. Y. 


Tue history of christendom is in strange discord with 
the spirit of christianity. Bloody crusaders with deadly 
weapons in their hands, have thronged around the tomb of 
the Prince of Peace; diifering disc iples have endeavored to 
enforce their peculiar opinions by the spear and the bayonet ; 
and christian nations have drenched many a battle field with 
the blood of each other. Great truths, like seed scattered 
upon the earth, are sometimes buried for ages. No one can 
doubt that Christ ofiered to men the grand principle of peace ; 
it lay wrapped up in his idea of the brotherhood of man, and 
it was inculeated when he taught that men should love their 
neighbor as themselves. He preached peace by the parable 
of the good Samaritan, by the injunction not to render evil for 
evil; indeed the whole life of the Saviour was a moving per- 
suasive to peace; and even now, though more than eighteen 
centuries have passed away, furnishing opportuities for the 
mind to receive the teac hings of the Saviour, only a few indi- 
viduals have grasped the idea of peace, and caught glimpses of 
the blessings with which it is fraught; and of these few not 
near all have faith enough to believe that the blessings which 
appear so rich in vision, will ever be realized. Many excel- 
lent men think with the elder President Adams, that “ war is 
as inevitable as earthquakes, famines, and pestilence.” Atall 
events we will hope that this opinion is not sound. 

We speak with more than usual interest upon this subject, 
because we have recently had some slight experience of.the 
evilsof war. <A bloody tragedy has been acted near us, and 
for several weeks our citizens have been thrown into an un- 
healthy excitement; ordinary business was neglected, and the 
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air was full of the rumors of massacres and of war: the spirits 
of many were inflamed—angry feelings and violent passions 
were roused, and men who had for years dwelt together in 
amity, regarded each other with hard suspicion. But these 
are merely beginnings of the evils of war. If mankind were 
not rendered insensible by vicious usages, the horrors of such 
a battlefield as that of Waterloo, would be enough to banish 
war from the face of the civilized earth. Dismiss the thought 
of the pomp and circumstance of mortal action, and look upon 
the field all gory with human blood, the loathsome heaps of 
the slain, and the mangled bodies of dying sufferers, who are 
breathing out their life: Oh, look and listen, man of sensibility, 
believer in the righteous and merciful providence of God, and 
can you acquiesce in the comfortless thought that war is as 
necessary as earthquakes, famines, and pestilences? These 
may be attended with salutary mora! effects, they teach man 
his weakness and dependance: but war leads after it a train of 
unmitigated evils—it kindles fierce passions, it destroys life, 
and fills the earth “ with widows and with orphans.” War 
owes its existence to the will of man, and therefore bears no 
true analogy to earthquakes, famines, and pestilences. 

War is a monstrous outrage upon humanity, and why should 
it be deemed necessary? Says one, “ because wars have been 
nearly continuous ever since the birth of our race.” But must 
that always be, which has been? It was once the universal 
custom in Hindoostan for the widow to commit herself to the 
flames which consumed the body of her deceased husband, and 
mothers at certain seasons cast their infants into the Ganges; 
a strong superstition, together with an immemorial custom, 
seemed to compel these barbarous usages; but now they have 
nearly ceased. The spell of superstition has been broken—the 
public sentiment has been changed, and the seeming necessity 
of such unnatural sacrifices is removed. 

Again itis contended, that “ war is necessary from the very 
nature of man.” Within less than 190 years the learned 
christians of New England, regarded the liberty of conscience 
or toleration, as the first-born of abominations; and were of 
the opinion, that to destroy the bodies of these wolves, who 
propagate erroneous opinions, is not frustrating the end of 
Christ’s coming, which was to save souls but directly advan- 
cing it. While such was the popular sentiment, there was a 
necessity of hanging or burning men for their conscientious 
opinions; and the best of men were as liable to suffer as the 
worst. But in our times that liberty of conscience which our 
ancestors regarded with so much horror, is acknowledged in 
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our civil institutions as one of the essential and inalienable 
rights of men. Of course there is now no necessity of destroy- 
ing the bodies of men on account of their religious opinions. 
Such scenes as were formerly witnessed in New England, if 
now repeated there or any where else in this country, would 
fillevery mind with indignation and horror. A similar change 
in public sentiment, and in the constitution and laws of the 
country, would render war, with all its bewildering splendor, 
an object of general abhorrence. Public opinion, custom, 
and habit, always create a kind of necessity in their favor. 

There are many obstacles in the way of general peace ; mis- 
directed education, accumulated prejudices, enormous expend- 
itures which in every influential country are devoted to mil- 
itary objects, vast numbers of men who imagine that their 
interest or their fame must rise or fall with the popularity of 
war, a kind of spurious partial philanthropy, miscalled patriot- 
ism, and an inadequate appreciation of the natural alliances of 
humanity. All these obstacles do indeed constitute a formid- 
able array, and years, perhaps centuries, will elapse before 
they can be removed: but that they will be removed we cherish 
a fervent hope. We believe that the day will come, when 
“the nations will beat their swords into plough-shares, and 
their spears into pruning hooks, and learn war no more.” 
Christianity is advancing, it must advance; and as its influ- 
ence gradually settles down amidst the springs of human ac- 
tion, it will, most assuredly, banish the spirit of war. Duel- 
ling is the elementary principle of war, and there can be no 
doubt that the practice is diminishing; christianity is causing 
men to think more rationally, as well as more morally, con- 
cerning this monstrous relic of barbarism. 

And the history of war shows that a benignant influence 
has already subdued that tiger fierceness which was displayed 
upon the ancient battle fields. Men could not now be brought 
into the close and brutal combat which was once the only 
mode of warfare. War is now regarded very differently from 
what it was in ancient times; then it was the employment 
and pastime of the kings, now it is becoming their strange 
work ; and if justified at all, it is justified as an inevitable evil. 
Wars are certainly becoming less frequent, and the modes of 
warfare less barbarous. Richard “ of the lion heart,” wold 
look with disdain upon the kings of these days, who never 
slept upon the tented field; and he would pour out the vials of 
his contempt upon modern warriors, who have contrived so 
many means to fight their enemies from distant positions. 
Richard would have deemed his manhood disgraced by killing 
men with fire arms from behind a breastwork,. 
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Yes, the spirit of war is becoming milder, men are puttin 
off the brute andsavage. Fighting, carnage, and bloodshed, 


are no longer regarded as a pastime. Human ambition has. 


selected other objects than those of war; and the resources of 
nations are wanted for the accomplishment of more useful pur- 
poses. And more than all, men are learning to appreciate the 
life and rights of individuals. Christianity is creating a sense 
of justice to forbid the sacrifice of thousands of men to redress 
every little want of national courtesy, or to settle the direction 
of a boundary line. Rulers are learning the great lesson, that 
subjects are men, not senseless, thoughtless machines. The 
days are coming when despots will tremble in their palaces: 
the human pieces upon their political chess-board will dare to 
question their authority to spill their blood to gratify the 
whims of imperial ambition. The great tendencies in the 
moral world are towards peace. [Every thing which increases 
the general intelligence, which fosters a just taste, and which 
diffuses a proper self respect, diminishes the number of those 
who are ready, with or without cause, to follow a drum and 
fife to a field of human slaughter. LEvery thing which quick- 
ens the progress of christianity promotes peace. Alexander 
of Russia, declared, in a letter to the London Peace Society, 
that “ war must give way whenever christianity maintains a 
solid seat in the heart of man.” He apprehended the truth, 
and it is tobe hoped that his successors will receive it, and act 
upon it. Russia must mingle more of justice and moderation 
with her measures, before she can safely dismiss any part of the 
standing army of 686,000. Peace cannot dwell with oppres- 
sion, except by forcible restraint. 

Perhaps those who suppose that the old ways must last for- 
ever, will ask how national differences are to be settled. We 
answer—much in the same manner that individuals settle their 
differences. Why is there any more necessity that nations 
should destroy each other as a preparation for the settlement 
of dispute, than that neighbors who have disagreed should 
bruise each other as a preparative to an equitable arbitration 
oralaw suit! I believe that a council of nations might be 
established and maintained. It is a great misfortune to the 
world, that Henry IV. of France, did not live long enough to 
try his great experiment for settling Europe on the basis of 
perpetual peace. His minister, the Duke of Sully, has given 
the details of his plan; his measures were comprehensive, and 
Sully and other wise politicians, considered them sound; and 
had he lived three years longer, and had Elizabeth of Eng- 
land lived to lend him her aid, for that time, he might have 
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established a new claim, to be called Henry the Great. It is 
a remarkable fact, that at the peace of Westphalia, which 
France and Sweden concluded with the house of Ausiria, 
about forty years after the death of ilenry, several of the great 
principles of his plan were adopted ; power was balanced, and 
religion established, very nearly as he had proposed ; and this 
treaty formed the basis of the political system of Europe for 
nearly two centuries. lad Henry lived to establish the 
whole system of his principles, he might have prevented the 
sacrifice of millions of human lives. A Congress of the na- 
tions was a prominent feature in the “Great Scheme.” It 
may be owing to my inexperience in political affairs, but I can 
perceive nothing which is chimerical or impracticable in such 
aCongress. There have been two great national conventions 
at Aix la Chapelle; there can be others; and why not a per- 
petual convention? Suchaconvention might be endued with 
ample authority to arrange affairs, and settle international 
differences. Certainly it would be better to appeal to such a 
tribunal, and abide its decisions, than to appeal to arms, and 
await the casualitiesof war. Indeed any thing is better than 
to slaughter human beings. 

It is the duty of every christian man to use all his influence 
against war. Whatif war has been the employment of man- 
kind in ages past: must we therefore acquiesce in its destruc- 
tion and atrocities? Christ was a reformer; he had faith in 
the improveableness of man’s nature and condition, and faith in 
the power of his religion to effect the work: but we are a 
faithless generation; “ because evils have been they must re- 
main.” We are disciples of the Prince of Peace, and yet 
many talk of war with hardly less satisfaction than do the dis- 
ciples of the warrior Mohammed. 
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The Parting Word. 


THE PARTING WORD. 


BY O. W. HOLMES. 


I must leave thee, lady sweet, 
Months shall waste before we meet, 
Winds are fair and sails are spread, 
Anchors leave their ocean bed, 
Ere this shining day grow dark, 
Skies shall gird my shoreless bark, 
Through thy tears, O lady mine, 
Read thy lover’s parting line. 


When the first sad sun shall set 
Thou shalt tear thy locks of jet, 
When the morning star shall rise 
Thou shalt wake with weeping eyes, 
When the second sun goes down, 
Thou more tranquil shalt be grown, 
Taught too well that wild despair 
Dims thine eyes, and spoils thy hair. 


All the first unquiet week 

Thou shalt wear a smileless cheek ; 
In the first month’s second half 
Thou shalt once attempt to laugh, 
Then in Pickwick thou shalt dip, 
Slightly puckering round the lip, 
"Till at last, in sorrow’s spite, 
Samuel makes thee laugh outright. 


While the first seven mornings last 
Bolted in thy chamber fast, 

Many a youth shall fume and pout 

“ Hang the girl, she’s always out : ” 

While the second week goes round 

Vainly shall they ring and pound ; 
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When the third week shall begin, 
“ Martha, let the creature in.” 


Now once more the flattering throng 
Round thee flocks with smile and song, 
But thy lips unweaned as yet, 

Lisp—* Oh how can I forget!” 

Men and devils both contrive 

Traps for catching girls alive, 

Eve was duped, and Helen kissed, 
How, oh how can you resist ? 


First be careful of your faa, 
Trust it not to youth or man: 
Love has filled a pirate’s sail 
Often with its perfumed gale. 
Mind your kerchief most of all, 
Fingers touch when kerchiefs fall ; 
Shorter ell than mercers clip, 

Is the space from hand to lip. 


Trust not such as talk in tropes 

Full of pistols, daggers, ropes, 
Allthe hemp that Russia bears 
Scarce would answer lovers’ prayers, 
Would you prove them quite sincere 
Tie the rope beneath their ear, 

Ask each Romeo if he'll fall— 

Half a pound would hang them all. 


Fiercely some shall storm and swear, 
Beating breasts in black despair ; 
Others murmur with a sigh, 

Thou must melt or they shall die: 
Painted words on empty lies, 

Grubs with wings like butterflies ; 
Let them die, and welcome, too. 
Pray, what better could they do? 


Fare thee well, if years efface 
From thy heart love’s burning trace, 
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Keep, oh keep that hallowed seat 
From the tread of vulgar feet ; 

If the blue lips of the sea, 

Wait with icy kiss for me, 

Let not thine forget the vow, 
Sealed how often, Love, as now. 


0 0 


ABOUT PREACHING. 


> 


A good sermon should not be addressed entirely to the un- 
derstanding, the fancy, the heart, the conscience, but to all. It 
should athe the subject plain to the understanding, convin- 
cing to the reason, exciting to the imagination, interesting to 
the heart, searching to the conscience. 

A good sermon should not contain too many thoughts. <A 
single idea is generally enough, if properly illustrated and 
applied. It should have unity. It should revolve round a 
centre, yet never go twice round the same track. It should 
leave a single and distinct impression. 

The best sermons do the most good, but are not the most 
applauded. Most people are so one-sided that they cannot 
appreciate what is addressed to the whole man.  Logicians 
go away charmed with the clear, cold, argumentative dis- 
course, and praise it to the skies; but even they are not much 
benefited by it. Sentimentalists adore the man who can make 
them weep; but they might often as well have wept over a 
novel. Those of a poetic turn admire the imaginative dis- 
course, which deals only in stars, flowers and lightning ; but 
too frequently it is a sweet song of one who has a pleasant 
voice. And there is a class who like no sermon which is not 
made up of blows aimed at the sinner’s conscience. And yet 
there may bea mistake here. For appeals to the conscience, 
not backed by argument and affection, are apt to be resisted 
by three-fourths of an assembly. Every man’s conscience is 
his castle ; let noone enter save by the “ Open Sesame” of 
truth. 

We hear much of practical and doctrinal sermons. It seems 
to me that every sermon should be both doctrinal and prac- 
tical. I would not give much for a dry harrangue on morals, 
anatomizing some duty, and giving no high motive, no solemn 
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and thrilling truths to urge to its performance. Nor do I like 
more, an abstract treatise upon the Atonement or Total De- 
pravity, such as we often hear, which has no more to do with 
daily life than has the theory of a rainbow. Every thing 
should spring from life and return to life again, but mount 
meantime the highest heaven of pure and everlasting truth. 
Thus preached the Apostles, thus the Saviour. 

Much depends upon the delivery. Many men preach as if 
they donot believe what they are saying. I often go intoa 
church, and am much interested, till some unlucky tone shows 
me that the preacher himself does not believe (at the time,) 
what he is preaching. Therefore I should suppose that when 
any man takes his sermon into his pulpit in his head or in his 
hand, he would always earnestly pray that God would also 
put it in his heart, that the scripture may be fulfilled which 
says, “ That which is with you, shall be in you.” 

For myself, I like a conversational style of delivery. Away 
with form and stiffness when reasoning on themes like these! 
Away with all barriers which may divide heart from heart! 
Why not talk to a congregation from a pulpit, as you would 
talk to a multitude in the street, if suddenly called to address 
them. Let them not hide themselves from the force of truth 
under the notion that you are doing something professional— 
going through a necessary ceremony, which it is necessary 
and proper for them to listen to, and criticise. Lay aside all 
stiff proprieties, all artificial tones, and let your manner be 
modified only by the natural influences of place and occasion. 
I should distrust the depths of my religious convictions, if they 
had to be propped up by an artificial manner of expression. 


‘** For of the soul the body form doth take, 

For soul is form, and doth the body make. ™ 

It is well for a preacher when preparing his discourses, al- 
ways to keep in mind what are the ends ofall preaching. The 
object of preaching is to produce faith—faith in things unseen. 
If the congregation when they leave the church have more 
faith in unseen things than when they entered it, they have 
been advantaged. If God, eternity, responsibility, judgment, 
appear more real to them—if Christ and his gospel, mercy, re- 
conciliation, love, have come up from the region of words into 
the region of things—then the time has not been misemployed, 
and on the great day of account the man of God will not be 


called to weep over that sabbath as a wasted talent. 
J. PF. C 
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$2 The Transfiguration. 


THE TRANSFIGURATION.—A Sermon. 


BY F. H. HEDGE. — Bangor, Me. 


Matthew, xvii. 12. 


“ Anp after six days Jesus taketh Peter, James and John 
his brother, and bringeth them up into a high mountain apart, 
and was transfigured before them, and his face did shine as the 
sun and his garments were white as the light.” 

The transfiguration of Christ is to be regarded rather as an 
event in the lives of the disciples who witnessed it, than as an 
event in the life of the Saviour himself. It was an effect pro- 
duced on their minds, and not any thing which essentially af- 
fected his condition. He needed no such outward sign to as- 
sure him of that divine nature to which his own consciousness 
bore unceasing testimony far stronger than any outward sign 
could supply; but it was necessary that their minds should be 
quickened and elevated beyond the ordinary reach of human 
vision and human experience, inorder that they might fully ap- 
prehend the glorious character and the glorious destiny of their 
master. Therefore, though this miracle considered in itself, 
i. e. asa preternatural occurrence, and viewed both in respect 
to the evidence upon which it rests and the inferences of divine 
power, and adivine purpose which it warrants, stands on pre- 
cisely the same ground as the other miracles; yet, it has, when 
viewed more nearly, an aspect peculiar to itself. It appears 
then not asa miracle wrought upon Jesus, but as a miracle 
wrought upon those three who were with Jesus in the mount 
as witnesses of his glory. Ido not mean that the change which 
is described as having taken place in the person of the Saviour 
was not an actual occurrence, that the phenomenon had no 
existence except in the minds of the spectators, but that the 
phenomenon is chiefly important when considered in reference 
to them—it was what passed in their vision rather than what 
passed in the person of Jesus with which we are concerned. 

Considered in this point of view the transfiguration is an 
event not wholly unparalleled in human experience. Some- 
thing similar in kind, though different in mode and degree, 
has occurred to most, perhaps to all of us. Has it never oc- 
curred to you, that a friend whom you have long known, and* 
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joved, and revered, has at some moment of deeper emotion 
and more intimate communion, appeared to you in new man- 
ifestations, shining with a glory which he had never yet ex- 
hibited, which you had never conceived him capable of exhib- 
iting—his whole nature exalted, every faculty ennobled, every 
affection more intense, every virtue more refined, every word 
more quickened and quickening, until you imagined the very 
fashion of his countenance to be altered, and could almost per- 
suade yourself that you stood in the presence of a superior 
being? For so it is in all our intercourse in this world; even 
with those of our most intimate acquaintance, we can never 
acquire that perfect intimacy which belongs toa more perfect 
state. We can never see and know them as they are. We 
are divided from them by an impenetrable veil of flesh, and 
only at rare intervais and favorable moments are we permitted 
to catch a glimpse of the spirit that dwells within. But not 
to insist on this personal transfiguration, there is another phe- 
nomenon in human experience to which the occurrence related 
in the gospel more nearly corresponds. There are moments 
in the life of every reflective mind when all things appear to 
us in a new and clearer light, when the whole scheme and 
every purpose of our being is made plain. The feature is un- 
rolled before us like a chart, in which our own destiny, traced 
in lines of light, beckons us on beyond the kingdoms of the 
world. ‘The truths which are to guide, the works which are 
to occupy, the trials which are to perfect, the harvests which 
are to crown us, are all comprehended in a single glance; the 
visible world around us, the invisible world around that, and 
God who is around all are brought nearer to us—we feel that 
they are of us and we of them—parts of the same whole. We 
are made sensible of the mysterious affinity, the more than af- 
finity, the perfect oneness which binds us to the universe and 
its author, and are dissolved together with them in conscious 
union. All that christianity unfolds is then transfigured be- 
fore us, and this transfiguration is ef Christ, for it is only by 
and threugh him who is the informing word that such visions 
are vouchsafed to us. It is only at particular seasons and under 
particular circumstances, that this elevation of the soul can 
take place. They must be seasons of deep and intense excite- 
ment, supposing and requiring an unusual activity of thought 
and feeling. It was on a mountain apart that the disciples 
were gathered when they beheld the altered countenance of 
the Saviour. It is only when raised above the ordinary level 
of human life and human converse, that we can participate in 
like revelations. 
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Not every excitement, however, can bring Christ, or the 
objects of Christianity transfigured before us. There is an ex- 
citement of the brain—there are moments of mental exaltation, 
in which the intellect is roused to higher efforts of creative 
power, and the understanding converses with the problems of 
science and the speculations of philosophy, as with familiar 
things—when imagination wanders amid shapes and deeds 
which eye hath not seen, ear heard, or the heart of man con- 
ceived—when fancy gathers into living pictures, and traces on 
airy tablets the colors and the forms ofan ideal world. Insuch 
moments there is a glory and a joy, but it is of the earth, and 
Christ is not there. 

Again, there is an excitement of the heart: there are mo- 
ments of rapturous emotion, when the whole frame is tremu- 
lous with deep feeling, and every pulse bounds with sensations 
which cannot be uttered, when affection is kindled into burn- 
ing passion and every generous sentiment pants to express it- 
selfin generous action. This isa noble fervor but this is also 
earthly, and Christ is not there. And there is alsoa moral 
enthusiasm, more noble still; that virtuous passion kindled by 
the sight of earthly wrongs and earthly woes, under the influ- 
ence of which a generous nature gives itself up to ceaseless 
toil and ceaseless sacrifice in the behalf of suffering humanity. 
Yet, even in this—though there is less in it of earth than of 
heaven—even in this the full glories of Christ are not apparent. 

That state of being which alone can bring Christ transfigured 
before us, is a general elevation of the whole spirit, differing 
from those partial excitements I have described, as the excite- 
ment of perfect health differs from the tumult of the senses 
when inflamed with wine. It is no turbulent emotion—no 
fever of the blood—no unnatural heat. It has nothing of the 
whirlwind or the tempest, but that repose which belongs alike 
to nature and to mind in their most healthy moods—the calm- 
ness of the sunshine—the tranquility of intense contemplation. 
The spirit absorbed in rapturous vision broods over the deep 
things of God—freed from the flesh it wanders unconfined in 
its native element. Earth’s thousand voices are hushed and 
Christ is present in transfigured beauty: The great objects of 
his kingdom pass before us, no longer dim with earthly mists, 
but radiant with that pure light which flows directly from him 
the great Sun of Spirits. 

Again, it is evident that the season of transfiguration must 
be a season of retirement. Not in the crowded assembly, not 
in the deafening tumult of social intercourse, can the soul at- 
tain that force and clearness which lift us above the visible 
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world, and bring us into communion with spiritual things. 
Three only of Christ’s disciples—his most intimate compan- 
ions—were made witnesses of his glory. It is only in private 
communion with those who are nearest to us in spiritual affin- 
ity, or in more private communion with that spirit who is near- 
er to us than any finite spirit can be—it is only at such mo- 
ments that we can participate in the moral elevation I am de- 
scribing. In addition to these requisitions there is required, 
moreover, a certain degree of moral purity, without which no 
converse with spiritual things is possible. Only the pure in 
heart, we are told can see God, and only they can see the 
things which_pertain to the kingdom of God. 

Such then are the conditions under which Christ may be- 
come transfigured toany one ofus. It has already been hinted 
in what this transfiguration consists—in a nearer and clearer 
presentation of the great objects of christianity. Foremost 
and chief among these objects are the facts of our religion. 
] mean those central and eternal facts which constitute the life 
of the christian scheme and the essence of all christian instruc- 
tion—the existence of God, of a moral law, and an immortal 
state. Itis not that these truths are never present to our 
minds, or are never understood in our ordinary moods. We 
do perceive them and know what they mean. We neither 
deny them with our lips nor doubt them in our hearts, but we 
have not that stirring sense, that living conviction of their 
reality, that full appreciation of their truth, which is given us 
in these more favored moments. They appear like the objects 
of nature, when seen under a clouded sky. They are visible 
enough—every outline is perfectly distinct—every hue is fully 
defined, but all is cold and dull, wanting that perfect illumina- 
tion which gives not only light, but freshness and splendor and 
the glow of life to all that it touches. What these objects 
are when the sun again smiles upon them, such are the truths 
of religion when transfigured to us in a season of spiritual illu- 
mination. They seem to be new revealed—they have all the 
freshness which belongs to a new revelation. If before they 
were visible, now they are radiant and beaming with that d- 
vine intelligence from which they spring. If before they were 
familiar, now they are identified with our very being. If be- 
fore they were intelligible, now they are become objects of 
consciousness; and whereas, before we saw them in the re- 
flected light of our own understandings, we now see them, as it 
were, in the mind of God—their reality and their dread im- 
port are brought home to us with a vividness which makes us 
teel that they are the only realities which deserve the attention 
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of an immortal being, and that this world has nothing else 
worth striving for or living for. 

Again, the transfiguration of Christ consists in a clearer ex. 
hibition of our duties, and a more powerful incitement to the 
faithful discharge of them. It is with our duties as we have 
just seen it to be with the truths of religion. We know that 
we are moral beings, that we have moral obligations—we know 
what we owe,and to whom. But what avails this knowledge, 
nay more, what avails it that we confess to ourselves that our 
only happiness lies in the faithful discharge of these obligations ? 
This belief is compatible, and is often known to co-exist 
with an almost total indifference to the great principles and 
the tremendous fact which it implies. Nothing in human na- 
ture is more wonderful than our capacity of disregarding that 
which most nearly concerns us, the things most essential to 
our happiness in time and eternity. It would seem incredible 
if it were not a matter of constant experience. If something 
similar were told us of the inhabitants of some distant land— 
if it were told us that there were countries where men are ac- 
customed to build houses costly and laborious as if to endure 
forever, in such situations that they were annually swept away, 
when a different location, requiring no greater trouble, would 
ensure them permanence, we should count it fable; and yet 
the same thing is true of ourselves. A perception of our ob- 
ligations and of the connection which exists between duty and 
happiness, is not sufficient, we need that conviction which no 
reasoning can create, that stimulus which no argument can 
supply. Such a conviction and such a stimulus are given us in 
those moments of spiritual exaltation, when our duties are not 
only exhibited to us, but exhibited in transfigured form, so 
that they no longer seem wearisome and painful! but easy and 
pleasant—not only leading to happiness, but constituting hap- 
piness, the only happiness which-seems to be worth pursuing. 
The way of righteousness is then revealed to us anew as the 
way of life and the path of peace—we are made to hunger and 
to thirst for it as the highest good, as an infinite good—sufli- 
cient for the life that now is and for every period of our being. 

Lastly, Christ is transfigured to us in our destiny. There 
are moments when that destiny is overcast, when the future 
has no charm for our imagination and no consolations for our 
hearts. There are moments when the whole scheme of life 
seems inextricably involved, and every purpose of our being 
is wrapped in thick darkness. The present is an intolerable 
burden and the future an undefined looking for of disappoint- 
ment and woe. We wish not to live, and the thought of living 
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forever fills us with loathing and dread, our hearts shrink with 
dismay from the awful responsibility of life, we are ,ready,to 
fold our hands in despair, and to wish that we had never been 
born. Again there are moments gloriously contrasting with 
these seasons of gloom—bright moments of hope and raptur- 
ous expectation, when the cloud has passed away from; our 
destiny, and not only so, but visions are vouchsafed to us— 
visions of blessedness to come, which raise us as far above the 
ordinary level of human joys as those seasons had depressed 
us. The future and all that awaits us throughout its whole 
immeasurable extent, our earthly and our immortal destination 
is exhibited in fresh and glowing colors, drawn from our rela- 
tions to God and eternity. Life is presented to us more} in 
that softened light which a pure faith can shed around all that 
God has willed, and the sod wk we had thought almost to 
have lost in sin and sorrow is given us anew from the hands 
of our redeemer—an inestimable dower—a priceless gem in- 
laid with heavenly hopes and studded thick with the signs and 
tokens of everlasting promise. We feel that simply to be, is 
happiness enough; that in giving us existence God had given 
every thing which we could desire or need. 

These then are the elements which make up that spiritual 
transfiguration of which, like the favored disciples of old, we 
are sometimes permitted to partake in the course of our earthly 
service. The great central truths of religion, which are Christ 
himself speaking to us from his invisible kingdom, and with 
him Moses and Elias—the law of duty, and prophecies of 
glory and immortality—all combine to form one radiant im- 
age, one undevided impression—all unite to illustrate the glory 
of God and the destiny of man. These are points in our pil- 
grimage when we feel with the Apostles that it is good to be 
there, and we would fain build tabernacles to fix and perpetu- 
ate the fleeting visions which have there ministered to us. 
This may not be. These visions are fleeting as they are rare— 
lent but fora moment to warm and to cheer us; yet, if we 
seek to avail ourselves of the new life and renovated vigor 
with which they have inspired us, if we link with them reso- 
lutions of holy living and purposes of unceasing progress, which 
shall stand by us, and work with us in every trial, these mo- 
ments will not have visited us in vain. The glory may pass 
away, the cloud may again overshadow us, but out of the cloud 
we shall hear the voice of God, still reminding us of the hea- 
— vision and saying, “ This is my Beloved Son, hear ye 

im. ” 

Christian! if ever you have been thus visited, if ever you 
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have been carried up to the mount of vision, if ever Christ has 
been transfigured before you, if ever you have gazed upon that 
face shining as the sun, and that form clothed in garments 
white as the light, let it not be said that you have come down 
unaltered and unstrengthened in purpose or in deed. Forget 
not the excellent glory which was shown you in that high and 
holy place. Remember the things which you saw, and the 
voice which you heard. Let them be for a sign and for a co- 
venant between your soul and God—a pledge of his love, an 
earnest of his kingdom, and an unfading memorial of the high 
calling with which he has called you. 
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JESUS PRAYED. 


As the doctrine of the Divine Unity is written as with a 
sunbeam on almost every page of the sacred scriptures, it ap- 
pears, at first view, surprising that in the nineteenth century, 
when these scriptures are so much read, we should have to con- 
tend with a doctrine such as that of the Trinity, which, when 
not reduced to a term totally devoid of meaning, is a direct 
infringement of the doctrine of the Divine Unity. But when 
we jook more closely at this matter, and inquire into the causes 
of it, much of our surprise vanishes. St. Paul represents some- 
where (a) the Jews, as having a veil cast over their under- 
standing, which prevented them from comprehending the 
scriptures. Now the pains which are taken to instil into the 
minds of children, a belief in the doctrine of the Trinity, and 
to persuade them that their eternal salvation depends on a 
perseverance in that belief, throws a veil over their mental vi- 
sion, by which, through their whole lives, the most obvious 
truths of scripture remain hidden from them. 

I can in no other way account for the fact, that very intelli- 
gent men, who read the scriptures daily, should so often over- 
look the plainest and most obvious meaning of a passage. 

Thus one of this class of men cited to me one day, John v. 
26, “ Foras the Father has life in himself, so has he given to 
the Son to have life in himself,” in proof of the self-existence 
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of Christ: and another cited Matt. xxviii. 18, “ All power is 
given unto me in heaven and in earth,” in‘ proof of Christ’s 
being the omnipotent God. The first overlooked, that in this 
vassage the question is not respecting se/f-existence, but relates 
solely to the power of conferring or restoring life to others ; 
and both had entirely overlooked the express declaration of 
our Saviour, that the power of which he speaks was given to 
him, or they had not reflected upon the obvious inference, that 
a being, who thus acted by derived power, could not possibly 
be the supreme God. Butitis not of these passages that I 
intend to speak. 

We read in sundry places in scripture, that our Saviour 
prayed for himself and others. Thus we read, Luke vi. 12, 
“ He (Jesus,) went out into a mountain to pray, and continued 
allnightin prayer to God.” Luke xxii. 32, “ But I have pray- 
ed for thee.” Luke xxiii. 34, “ Then said Jesus Father for- 
give them, for they know not what they do. ” Luke xxiii. 46, 
“Father into thy hand I commend my spirit.” 

Now, if it were not for the blinding etlects of preconceived 
systems, all would feel, that these passages are conclusive evi- 
dence, that the being who uttered these prayers was a subor- 
dinate and dependent one. Let meask: Whatis prayer? Is 
it not the appeal of one being to another for assistance? Pray- 
er arises from a feeling of wants which we cannot ourselves 
supply, and is an appeal to the benevolence of God to supply 
those wants. Prayer therefore is, and can only be, the act of 
a finite dependent being. Can the Almighty have wants, or 
can Omnipotence want the means of effecting its own purposes? 
To whom can He appeal for assistance ? But Jesus prayed. 
Jesus had therefore wants which he could not himself supply. 
Jesus prayed for Peter. He felt therefore, that it was not in 
his power to grant himself to Peter, that assistance of which 
he stood in need. Jesus prays that his murderers may be for- 
given. But why pray to obtain for them that forgiveness from 
his Father, if he himself could have granted it to them, being 
the supreme God? 

Trinatarians are sensible, that from the fact that our Saviour 
prayed, there arises a very strong objection to the doctrine of 
his supreme divinity, and hence they have endeavored to do 
away this objection by two contradictory assumptions. Some 
of them say, that he merely prayed to set an example to his 
disciples and to us; while others maintain, that being both 
God and man, it was only as man that he prayed. » 

As to the first of these assertions, it might perhaps be enough 
in order to refute it, to refer to the fact, that Jesus prayed 
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ie when alone, and when therefore his example could not operate 
on his disciples. But this assertion involves a matter o deep- 
er moment. If it has any meaning, it imports that our Saviour 
did not actually pray, but merely assumed the outward ap. 
pearance of praying; that his devotional acts were not the 
elevation of the soul to God, but like those of the Pharisees, 
made to be seen of men. A shudder comes over me while | 
thus analyze this assertion. Surely those who made it have 
never felt their hearts melt, and their tears flow, at the moral 
sublimity of the prayer on the cross—* Father forgive them, 
they know not what they do. ” 

As to the second assertion, that has nothing in it revolting 
to our feelings, but it rests on one impossibility, and it involves 
another. It rests on the supposition, that two perfectly dis- 
tinct intelligent beings, the one the supreme God, and the other 
a feeble man, have been so united as to form but one person, 
one being, while yet the God ceases not to be God, nor the 
man man, ‘The impossibility involved in this assertion is, that 
an intelligent being should perform an act in which one part 
of his intellectual nature should participate, and another part 
not. Besides, if it was only the human nature of our Saviour 
that prayed, and not his divine nature, we might have expected 
that the prayers of the former would uniformly have been di- 
rected to that person of the Trinity with which it was so in- 
timately connected. But they never were so. On the con- 
trary, all his prayers are directed to his Father in heaven, and 
it does not appear that he knew of any other object of worship. 

From the foregoing facts I] am irresistibly led to the conclu- 
sion, that our blessed Saviour, however highly exalted, was 
stilla finite, subordinate being, dependent with us on the 
same God. As tothe inference to be drawn from the ‘act that 
our Saviour worshipped the Father only, that may form the 
subject of another essay. Hl, 
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THE FATHER THE ONLY OBJECT OF WORSHIP. 


As prayer is one of the great means for our religious im- 
provement, it becomes an important question: To whom are 
we to pray? On this subject there exists a diversity of opin- 
ion among christians. The Unitarian addresses his prayers 
exclusively to.the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
The orthedox Protestants, and among these markedly, those of 
the Protestant Episcopal church, worship severally, a God the 
Father, a God the Son, a God the Holy Ghost, and a com- 
pound Deity (a) called Trinity, or a Triune God; and to these 
latter objects of worship, the Roman Catholic adds the Virgin 
Mary, and a numerous host of Saints and Martyrs, Now 
the question arises, which of these worshippers is right? To 
the investigation of that question I intend to devote the present 
article, and if 1 mistake not, there is an abundance of the most 
conclusive evidence, to lead us to asatisfactory solution of it. 

When a christian is at a loss how to decide as to a point of 
duty, he can have no safer guide than the example of our 
Saviour. Now that example is explicit and undisputed as to 
the subject under consideration. The prayers of Jesus were 
always addressed to his and our God and Father, and never 
to any other being. At the grave of Lazarus we hear him 
exclaim, “ Father, I thank thee that thou hast heard me. ” (6) 
His intercessory prayer for his disciples, previous to his suffer- 
ings, is exclusively directed to his Heavenly Father. (¢) It is 
to the same Being that he addresses himself in his agony in the 
garden, “O iny Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from 
me.” (d) To Him is addressed that sublime and touching 
prayer on the cross, “Father forgive them for they know not 
what they do;”(e) and it is into His hands that the expiring 
Saviour commends his spirit. (f) 

But we have, in regard to the subject under consideration, 
more than the example of Christ. We have his express 
precepts and directions. When his disciples ask him, “Lord 





(a) In using the term, a compound Deity. it is not my wish to treat, either 
with disrespect or levity, the sentiments of others. I inerely use this term as the 
only one capable of expressing my ideas of a God, composed or consisting of 
three persons, each of whom is God and a separate object of divine homage 

(6) John xi. 41. (c) John xvii. (d) Matt. xxvi. 3). (€) Luke xxiii. 34. 
(f) Luke xxiii. 46. 
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teach us to pray,” he tells them, “ When ye pray, say, 
Our Father who artin heaven,’ &c. (g) At another time he 
says, “Pray to thy Father which is in secret, and thy father 
which seeth in secret, will reward thee openly.” (A) In the 
discourse with the woman of Samaria, Jesus says to her, “But 
the hour cometh, and now is, when the true worshippers shall 
worship the Father in spirit and in truth.” (7) And when con- 
soling his disciples concerning his approaching departure, with 
the promise that he would send them another comforter, he 
adds, “In that day ye shall ask me nothing. Verily, verily, I 
say unto you, whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in my name, 
he will give it you. ” (4) 

These directions appear to me to be plain and positive, and 
perfectly decisive of the subject under consideration. We 
have nothing here of praying toa God the Son, a God the 
Holy Ghost, or a blessed and glorious Trinity: and the infer- 
ence is irresistible, that our Saviour knew of no such objects of 
religious worship. 

The truth, that the God and Father of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, is the only true object of religious homage, is still 
further established by the uniform precepts and practice of the 
Apostles and early Christians. I feel a reluctance in referring 
to this evidence. It appears to me to be almost a species of 
profanation—a want of due reverence for the Saviour, to at- 
tempt to establish by evidence of a lower grade, a point on 
which his precepts and example are so perfectly decisive. But 
the importance of the subject under consideration must be my 
apology. In reading the book of Acts, and the Apostolical 
epistles, we shall find, that the prayers noticed in them, were 
all made, or directed to be made, exclusively to our Heavenly 
Father. It would lead me too far to notice all the passages 
which have a bearing on this point, and I shall therefore con- 
tent myself with noting some of them, to which I refer the in- 
quiring reader,namely: Acts iv. 24-30. Rom. i. 8. 1 Cor. 
1.4. 2Cor.i. 2,3. Eph.i.3. Eph. v. 20. Phil. i. 3. 
Col. i. .3 2 Thess. i. 3. 2 Tim. i. 3. Philem. iv. 1. Peter i. 3. 

In all these passages the prayers are recorded to have been 
made, to the God and Fathe1 of our Lord Jesus Christ. But 
this would not have been the case if the Apostles had consider- 
ed their ascended Saviour to be the Supreme God, and as such, 
the object of religious worship. It is natural for man, when 
he has a favor to ask which more than one person can grant, 
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(g) Luke xi. 1,2. (h) Matt. vi.6. (2) John vi. 23. (&) John xvi. 28. 
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to address himself by preference, to the one with whom 
he was personally acquainted, and of whose friendship 
he had received previous proofs. Now the Apostles of our 
Saviour had lived with him for a length of time in habits of 
the strictest intimacy. Of his friendship for them, and _ his 
tender solicitude for their welfare, they had received a thou- 
sand tokens; and if therefore, they had considered him as the 
object of prayer, their prayers would, if not exclusively, at 
least most generally, have been addressed to him. But they 
never were so, and this is most conclusive evidence, that they 
did not consider him to be an object of religious worship. 

If from the Apostolic age we come down to later times, we 
shall find, that during more than three centuries, the Father 
continued to be the only object of christian worship. In proof 
of this I shall adduce but one witness, but that, one who has 
always stood pre-eminent among the fathers of the church. 
Origen, who lived in the third century, in a treatise on prayer, 
says: “If we understand what prayer is, it will appear that it 
is never to be offered to any originated being, not to Christ 
himself, but only to the God and Father of all, to whom our 
Saviour himself prayed, and taught us topray. For when his 
disciples asked him, “Teach us to pray,” he did not teach them 
to pray to himself, but to the Father. Conformably to what 
he said, “Why callest thou me good? there is none good ex- 
cept one, God, the Father,” how could he say otherwise than, 
“Why dost thou pray to me? prayer, as ye learn from the 
holy scriptures, is to be offered to the Father only, to whom I 
myself pray. It is not consistent with reason for those to pray 
toa brother, who are esteemed worthy of one Father with 
him. You, with me, and through me, are to address your 
prayers to the Father alone.” (7) It was in the fourth cen- 
tury that our Saviour began to be worshipped as God in the 
Church, and this was almost immediately followed by the in- 
troduction of the worship of the Virgin Mary, and of the 
Saints and Martyrs. 

But though it appears to be tacitly admitted, that the Fa- 
ther was, in the times of our Saviour and his Apostles, the 
principal object of religious homage, yet Trinitarians think, 
that they find in the New Testament, evidence that Christ was 
also the object of religious worship. To the passages adduced 
in proof of this I shall therefore now turn my attention. 

There are sundry passages in the Gospels in which it is re- 
corded that persons worshipped Christ; and these are alleged 





(1) Orig. de Oratione. Prof. Norton’s transl. See his reasons, p. 167. 
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as proof of his Deity. This proof, however, is only adduced by 
such as are unacquainted with the Greek language, and with 
biblical criticism. The original word, translated worshipping, 
means simply the homage or reverence paid by any one toa 
superior. This too was the meaning which the term worship- 
ping had in the English language, at the time the translation of 
the bible was made. For proof of this I would refer the reader 
to 1 Chron. xxix. 50, where we read, “And all the congrega- 
tion worshipped the Lord and the King;” and to Matt. xviii. 
26, where the servant is said to have worshipped the King. 
Another class of texts, on which more stress is laid, is that 
in which persons are said to call on the name of Christ. This 
phraseology is supposed to be equivalent to praying to Christ. 
But the uniform practice of the Apostles, as already examined, 
shews that this is not the correct meaning. Yates, in his 
vindication of Unitarianism, (m) says, that the original phrase 
may, with equal propriety, be translated, to be called by the 
name of Christ, and this is the rendering adopted by the edit- 
ors of the impreved version, The same phrase occurs Acts 
xxv. 2, and is there rendered to appeal to. Now if, in this lat- 
ter case, it signifies merely an appeal to the authority of Cesar, 
why should it not in the other texts, express an appeal to the 
authority of Christ, without implying any religious invocation. 
Acts vii. 59, we read, “And they stoned Stephen, calling 
upon God, and saying, Lord Jesus receive my spirit.” In this 
passage many Trinitarians think that they have, by the exam- 
ple of Stephen, a clear warrant for addressing their prayers to 
Christ; but it appears to me, that in this they draw a conclu- 
sion not warranted by the premises. In the first place, the 
word God which we find in this text, is notin the original, but 
is a gratuitous addition of the English translation. Stephen 
did not believe Christ to be the Supren.e God. Of this we 
have positive proof in the 56th verse, when he says that he 
saw the Son of Man standing on the right hand of God ; for it 
is evidently impossible that the being standing on the right 
hand of God, could be the same with the God at whose 
right hand he stood. And in the second place, the example 
of Stephen can only justify us in imitating him, when we shall 
find ourselves placed in a similar situation. To encourage 
and support the blessed Proto-martyr in the hour of suffering 
and of death, he is favored with a vision of his late suffering, 
but now exalted master,and to him he recommends his spirit. 
When we shall find ourselves similarly blessed with the visible, 
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personal presence of our Saviour, then let us imitate Stephen ; 
but until then, let us, according to the precepts and examples 
of Jesus, address our prayers exclusively to the God and Fa- 
ther of all. H. 
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GEORGE FOX AND THE QUAKERS. 


{ The following admirable treatise on the Quakers, is from the se- 
cond volume of Mr. Bancroft’s History of the United States. ] 


The nobler instincts of humanity are the same in every age 
and in every breast. The exalted hopes that have dignified 
former generations of men, will be renewed as long as the hu- 
man heart shall throb. The visions of Plato are but revived 
in the dreams of Sir Thomas Moore. A spiritual unity binds 
together every member of the human family; and every heart 
contains an incorruptible seed, capable of springing up and pro- 
ducing all that man can know of God, and duty, and the soul. 
An inward voice, uncreated by schools, independent of refine- 
ment, opens to the unlettered mind, not less than to the polished 
scholar, a sure pathway into the enfranchisements of immortal 
truth. 

This is the faith of the people called Quakers. <A moral 
principle is tested by the attempt to reduce it to practice. 

The history of European civilization is the history of the 
gradual enfranchisement of classes of society. The feudal so- 
vereign was limited by the power of the military chieftains, 
whose valor achieved his conquests. The vast and increasing 
importance of commercial transactions gave new value to the 
municipal privileges of which the Roman empire had bequeath- 
ed the precedents ; while the intricate questions that were per- 
petually arising for adjudication, crowded the ignorant mili- 
tary magistrate from the bench, and reserved the wearisome 
toil of deliberation for the learning of his clerk. The emanci- 
pation of the country people followed. In every Kuropean 
code, the ages of the feudal influence, of mercantile ambition, 
of the enfranchisement of the yeomanry, appear distinctly in 
succession. 

[t is the peculiar glory of England, that her free people 
always hada share in the government. From the first, her 
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freeholders had legislative power as well as freedom ; and the 
tribunals were subjected to popular influence by the institution 
of ajury. The majority of her laborers were serfs; many 
husbandmen were bondmen, as the name implies; but the es- 
tablished liberties of freeholders quickened, in every part of 
England, the instinct for popular advancement. The Norman 
invasion could not uproot the ancient institutions; they lived 
in the heart of the nation, and rose superior to the conquest. 

The history of England is therefore marked by an original, 
constant and increasing political activity of the people. In 
the fourteenth century, the peasantry, conducted by tillers, 
and carters, and ploughmen, demanded of their young king, a 
deliverance from the bondage and burdens of feudal oppression; 
in the fifteenth century, the last traces of villenage were wiped 
away; in the sixteenth, the noblest ideas of human destiny, 
awakening in the common mind, became the central point, 
round which plebian sects were gathered ; in the seventeenth 
century, the enfranchised yeomanry began to feel an instinct 
for dominion; and its kindling ambition, quickly fanned to a 
flame, would not rest tillit had attempted a democratic revolu- 
tion. The best soldiers of the Long Parliament were country 
people; the men that turned the battle on Marston Moor were 
farmers and farmer’s sons, fighting as they believed, for their 
own cause. The progress from the rout of Wat Tyler to the 
victories of Naseby and Worcester, and Dunbar, was made in 
less than three centuries. So rapid was the diffusion of ideas 
of freedom, so palpable was the advancement of popular in- 
telligence, energy and happiness, that to whole classes of en- 
thusiasts the day of perfect enfranchisement seemed to have 
dawned ; legislation, ceasing to be partial, was to be reformed 
and renewed on general principles, and the reign of justice and 
reason was about to begin. In the language of that age, 
Christ’s kingdom on earth, his second coming was at hand. 
Under the excitement of hopes, created by the rapid progress 
of liberty, which, to the common mind was an inexplicable 
mystery, the blissful centuries of the millennium promised to 
open upon a favored world. 

Political enfranchisements had been followed by the eman- 
cipation of knowledge. The powers of nature were freely ex- 
amined; the merchants always tolerated or favored the pur- 
suits of science. Galileo had been safe at Venice, and honored 
at Amsterdam or London. The method of free inquiry, ap- 
plied to chemistry, had invented gunpowder, and changed the 
manners of the feudal aristocracy ; applied to geography, had 
discovered a hemisphere, and circumnavigated the globe, made 
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the theatre of commerce wide as the world; applied to the 
mechanical process of multiplying books, had brought the 
New Testament, in the vulgar tongue, within the reach of 
every class; applied to the rights of persons and property, had, 
for the English, built up a system of common law, and given 
securities to liberty in the interpretation of contracts. Under 
the guidance of Bacon, the inductive method, in its freedom, 
was about to investigate the laws of the outward world, and 
reveal the wonders of divine Providence, as displayed in the 
visible universe. 

On the continent of Europe, Descartes had already applied 
the method of observation and free inquiry to the study of 
morals and the mind. In England, Bacon hardly proceeded 
beyond the province of natural philosophy. He compared the 
subtile visions, in which the contemplative soul indulges, to 
the spider’s web, and sneered at them as frivolous and empty; 
but the spider’s web is essential to the spider’s well being, and 
for his neglect of the inner voice, Bacon paid the terrible pen- 
alty of a life disgraced by flattery, selfishness, and mean com- 
pliance. Freedom, as applied to morals, was cherished in 
England among the people, and therefore had its developement 
in religion. The Anglo-Saxons were a religious people. 
Henry II. had as little regard for the Roman See as Henry 
VIII.; but the oppressed Anglo-Saxons looked for shelter to 
the church, and invoked the enthusiasm of Thomas a Becket 
to fetter the Norman tyrant, and bind the Norman aristocracy 
in iron shackles. The enthusiast fell a victim to the church 
and to Anglo-Saxon liberty. If, from the day of his death, 
the hierarchy abandoned the cause of the people, that cause 
always found advocates in the inferior clergy; and Wickliffe 
did not fear to deny dominion to vice, and to claim it for jus- 
tice. The reformation appeared, and the inferior clergy, ri- 
sing against Rome and against domestic tyranny, had a com- 
mon faith, and common political cause with the people. A 
body of the yeomanry, becoming independents, planted Ply- 
mouth colony. The inferior gentry espoused Calvinism, and 
fled to Massachusetts. The popular movement of intellectual 
liberty is measured by advances towards the liberty of pro- 
phecying, and the liberty of conscience. 

The moment wasarrived when the plebeian mind should 
make its boldest efforts to escape from hereditary prejudices ; 
when the freedom of Bacon, the enthusiasm of Wickliffe, and 
the politics of Wat Tyler, were to gain the highest unity ina 
sect; when a popular, and, therefore, in that age, a religious 
party, building upon a divine _— should demand free- 
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freeholders had legislative power as well as freedom ; and the 
tribunals were subjected to popular influence by the institution 
of ajury. The majority of her laborers were serfs; many 
husbandmen were bondmen, as the name implies; but the es- 
tablished liberties of freeholders quickened, in every part of 
England, the instinct for popular advancement. The Norman 
invasion could not uproot the ancient institutions; they lived 
in the heart of the nation, and rose superior to the conquest. 

The history of England is therefore marked by an original, 
constant and increasing political activity of the people. In 
the fourteenth century, the peasantry, conducted by tillers, 
and carters, and ploughmen, demanded of their young king, a 
deliverance from the bondage and burdens of feudal oppression; 
in the fifteenth century, the last traces of villenage were wiped 
away; in the sixteenth, the noblest ideas of human destiny, 
awakening in the common mind, became the central point, 
round which plebian sects were gathered; in the seventeenth 
century, the enfranchised yeomanry began to feel an instinct 
for dominion; and its kindling ambition, quickly fanned to a 
flame, would not rest tillit had attempted a democratic revolu- 
tion. The best soldiers of the Long Parliament were country 
people; the men that turned the battle on Marston Moor were 
farmers and farmer’s sons, fighting as they believed, for their 
own cause. The progress from the rout of Wat Tyler to the 
victories of Naseby and Worcester, and Dunbar, was made in 
less than three centuries. So rapid was the diffusion of ideas 
of freedom, so palpable was the advancement of popular in- 
telligence, energy and happiness, that to whole classes of en- 
thusiasts the day of perfect enfranchisement seemed to have 
dawned ; legislation, ceasing to be partial, was to be reformed 
and renewed on general principles, and the reign of justice and 
reason was about to begin. In the language of that age, 
Christ’s kingdom on earth, his second coming was _ at hand. 
Under the excitement of hopes, created by the rapid progress 
of liberty, which, to the common mind was an inexplicable 
mystery, the blissful centuries of the millennium promised to 
open upon a favored world. 

Political enfranchisements had been followed by the eman- 
cipation of knowledge. The powers of nature were freely ex- 
amined; the merchants always tolerated or favored the pur- 
suits of science. Galileo had been safe at Venice, and honored 
at Amsterdam or London. The method of free inquiry, ap- 
plied to chemistry, had invented gunpowder, and changed the 
manners of the feudal aristocracy ; applied to geography, had 
discovered a hemisphere, and circumnavigated the globe, made 
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the theatre of commerce wide as the world; applied to the 
mechanical process of multiplying books, had brought the 
New Testament, in the vulgar tongue, within the reach of 
every class; applied to the rights of persons and property, had, 
for the English, built up a system of common law, and given 
securities to liberty in the interpretation of contracts. Under 
the guidance of Bacon, the inductive method, in its freedom, 
was about to investigate the laws of the outward world, and 
reveal the wonders of divine Providence, as displayed in the 
visible universe. 

On the continent of Europe, Descartes had already applied 
the method of observation and free inquiry to the study of 
morals and the mind. In England, Bacon hardly proceeded 
beyond the province of natural philosophy. He compared the 
subtile visions, in which the contemplative soul indulges, to 
the spider’s web, and sneered at them as frivolous and empty; 
but the spider’s web is essential to the spider’s well being, and 
for his neglect of the inner voice, Bacon paid the terrible pen- 
alty of a life disgraced by flattery, selfishness, and mean com- 
pliance. Freedom, as applied to morals, was cherished in 
England among the people, and therefore had its developement 
in religion. The Anglo-Saxons were a religious people. 
Henry II. had as little regard for the Roman See as Henry 
VIII.; but the oppressed Anglo-Saxons looked for shelter to 
the church, and invoked the enthusiasm of Thomas a Becket 
to fetter the Norman tyrant, and bind the Norman aristocracy 
in iron shackles. The enthusiast fell a victim to the church 
and to Anglo-Saxon liberty. If, from the day of his death, 
the hierarchy abandoned the cause of the people, that cause 
always found advocates in the inferior clergy; and Wickliffe 
did not fear to deny dominion to vice, and to claim it for jus- 
tice. The reformation appeared, and the inferior clergy, ri- 
sing against Rome and against domestic tyranny, had a com- 
mon faith, and common political cause with the people. A 
body of the yeomanry, becoming independents, planted Ply- 
mouth colony. The inferior gentry espoused Calvinism, and 
fled to Massachusetts. The popular movement of intellectual 
liberty is measured by advances towards the liberty of pro- 
phecying, and the liberty of conscience. 

The moment wasarrived when the plebeian mind should 
make its boldest efforts to escape from hereditary prejudices ; 
when the freedom of Bacon, the enthusiasm of Wickliffe, and 
the politics of Wat Tyler, were to gain the highest unity ina 
sect; when a popular, and, therefore, in that age, a religious 
party, building upon a divine ‘orm should demand free- 
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dom of mind, purity of morals, and universal enfranchisement. 

The sect had its birthin a period of intense public activity— 
when the heart of England was swelling with passions, and 
the public mind turbulent with factious leaders; when zeal for 
reform was invading the church, subverting the throne, and 
repealing the privileges of feudalism; when Presbyterians in 
every village were quarreling with Anabaptists and Inde. 
pendents, and all with the Roman Catholics and the English 
church. 

The sect could arise only among the common people, who 
had every thing to gain by its success, and the least to hazard 
by its failure. The privileged classes had no motive to devel- 
ope a principle before which their privileges would crumble. 
“ Poor mechanics,” said Wiliiam Penn, “are wont to be God’s 
greatambassaders to mankind.” He hath raised up a few 
despicable and illiterate men,” said the accomplished Barclay, 
“to dispense the more full glad tidings reserved for our age.” 
It was the comfort of the Quakers that they received the truth 
from a simple sort of people, unmixed with the learning of 
schools; and almost for the first time in the history of the 
world, a plebeian sect proceeded to the complete enfranchise- 
ment of mind, teaching the English yeomanry the same meth- 
od of free enquiry, which Socrates had explained to the young 
men of Athens. 

The simplicity of truth was restored by humble instruments, 
and its first messenger was of low degree. George Fox, the 
son of “righteous Christopher,” a Lancashire weaver, by his 
mother descended from the stock of the martyrs, distinguished 
even in boyhood by irank inflexibility and deep religious feel- 
ing, became in early life an apprentice to a Nottingham shoe- 
maker, who was also a landholder, and, Jike David, and Tam- 
erlane, and Sixtus V., was set by his employer to watch sheep. 
The occupation was grateful to his mind, for its freedom, inno- 
cency, and solitude; and the years of earliest youth passed 
away in prayer and reading the Bible, frequent fasts, and re- 
veries of contemplative devotion. His boyish spirit yearned 
after excellence; he was haunted by a vague desire of an un- 
known, illimitable good. In the most stormy period of the 
English democratic revolution, just as the Independents were 
beginning to make head successfully against the Presbyterians, 
when the impending ruin of royalty and the hierarchy made 
republicanism the doctrine of a party, and inspiration the faith 
of fanatics, the mind of Fox, as it revolved the question of 
human destiny, was agitated even to despair. The melan- 
choly natural to youth heightened his anguish ; abandoning 
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his flocks and his shoemaker’s bench, he nourished his inexpli- 
cable grief by retired meditations, and often walking solitary 
in the chase, sought in the gloom of the forest for a vision of 
God. 

He questioned his life; but his blameless life was ignorant 
of remorse. He went to many “priests” for comfort, but 
found no comfort from them. His misery urged him to visit 
London; and there the religious feuds convinced him that the 
great professors were dark. He returned to the country, 
where some advised him to marry, others to join Cromwell’s 
army; but his excited mind continved its conflicts; and, as 
other young men have done from love, his restless spirit drove 
him into the fields, where he walked many nights long by 
himself, in misery too great to be declared. Yet at times a 

ray of heavenly joy beamed upon his soul, and he reposed, as 
it were, serenely on Abraham’s bosom. 

He had been bred in the church of England. One day, the 
thought rose in his mind, thata man might be bred at Oxford or 
Cambridge, and yet be unable to explain the great problem of 
existence. Again he reflected, that God lives not in temples 
of brick and stone, but in the hearts of the living; and from 
the parish priest and the parish church, he turned to the dis- 
senters. But among them he found the most experienced un- 
able to reach his condition. 

Neither could the pursuit of wealth detain his mind from 
its struggle for fixed truth. His desires were those which 
wealth could not satisfy. A king’s diet, palace, and attend- 
ence, had been to him as nothing. Rejecting “the changeable 
ways of religious” sects, the “brittle notions” and airy theories 
of philosophy, he longed for “unchangeable truth,” a firm 
foundation of morals in the soul. His. inquiring mind was 
gently led along to principles of endless and eternal love; light 
dawned within him; and though the world was roc ked by 
tempests of opinion, his secret and as yet unconscious belief 
was firmly stayed by the anchor of hope. 

The strong mind of George Fox had already risen above 
the prejudices of sects. The greatest danger remained. 
Liberty may be pushed to dissoluteness, and freedom is the 
fork in the read where the by-path leads to infidelity. One 
morning, as Fox sat silently by the fire, a cloud came over his 
mind; a baser instinct seemed to say, “ All things come by 

nature;” and the elements and the stars oppressed his ima- 
gination with a vision of pantheism. But as he continued 
musing, a true voice arose within him, and said, “ There is a 
living ‘God. ” At once the clouds of scepticism rolled away ; 
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mind triumphed over matter, and the depths of conscience 
were cheered and irradiated by light from heaven. His soul 
enjoyed the sweetness of repose, and he came up in spirit from 
the agony of doubt into the paradise of contemplation. 

Having listened to the revelation which had been made to 
his soul, he thirsted fora reform in every branch of learning. 
The physician should quit the strife of words, and solve the 
appearances of nature by an intimate study of the higher laws 
of being. The priests, rejecting authority and giving up the 
trade in knowledge, should seek oracles of truth in the purity 
of conscience. The lawyers, abandoning their chicanery, 
should tell their clients plainly, that he who wrongs his neigh- 
bor does a wrong to himself. The heavenly-minded man was 
become a divine and a naturalist, and all of God Almighty’s 
making. 

Thus did the mind of George Fox arrive at the conclusion, 
that truth is to be sought by listening to the voice of God in 
the soul. Not the learning of the universities, not the Roman 
See, not the English church, not dissenters, not the whole out- 
ward world, can lead to a fixed rule of morality. The law in 
the heart must be received without prejudice, cherished with- 
out mixture, and obeyed without fear. 

Such was the spontaneous wisdom by which he was guided. 
It was the clear light of reason, dawning as through a cloud. 
Confident that his name was written in the Lamb’s book of 
life, he was borne, by an irrepressible impulse, to go forth into 
the briery and brambly world, and publish the glorious prin- 
ciples which had rescued him from despair and infidelity, and 
given him a clear perception of the immutable distinctions be- 
tween rightand wrong. At the very crisis when the house of 
commons was abolishing monarchy and the peerage, about 
two years and a half from the day when Cromwell went on 
his knees to kiss the hand of the young boy who was duke of 
York, the Lord, who sent George Fox into the world, forbade 
himto put off his hat to any, high or low; and he was required 
to thee and thou all men and women, without any respect to 
rich or poor, to great or small. The sound of the church bell 
in Nottingham, the home of his boyhood, struck to his heart; 
like Milton and Roger Williams, his soul abhorred the hireling 
ministry of divines for money; and on the morning of a first- 
day, he was moved to go to the great steeple house, and cry 
against the idol. ‘ WhenI came there,” says Fox, “the peo- 
ple looked like fallow ground, and the priest, like a great lump 
of earth, stood in the pulpit above. He took for his text these 
words of Peter— We have also a more sure word of prophecy;’ 
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and told the people this was the scriptures. Now the Lord’s 
power was so mighty upon me, and so strong in me, that I 
could not hold; but was made to cry out, ‘Oh, no! it is not 
the Scriptures, it is the spirit.’ ” 

This principle contained a moral revolution. If it flattered | 
self-love and fed enthusiasm, it also established absolute free- ig 
dom of mind, trod every idolatry under foot ; and entered the 
strongest protest against the forms ofa hierarchy. It was the 
principle for which Socrates died and Plato suflered ; and now 
that Fox went forth to proclaim it among the people, he was 
every where resisted with angry vehemence, and priests and 
professors, magistrates and people, swelled like the raging 
waves of the sea. At the Lancaster sessions forty priests ap- 
peared against him at once. To the ambitious Presbyterians, 
it seemed as if hell were broke loose ; and Fox, imprisoned and 
threatened with the gallows, still rebuked their bitterness as 
“exceeding rude and devilish,” resisting and overcoming pride 
with unbending stubbornness. Possessed of vast ideas which 
he could not trace to their origin, a mystery to himself, like 
Cromwell and so many others who have exercised vast influ- 
ence on society, he believed himself the special ward of a fa- 
voring Providence, and his doctrine the spontaneous expres- 
sion of irresistable, intuitive truth. Nothing could daunt his 
enthusiasm. Cast into jail among felons, he claimed of the 
public tribunals a release only to continue his exertions; and 
as he rode about the country, the seed of God sparkled about 
him like innumerable sparks of fire. If cruelly beaten, or set 
in the stocks, or ridiculed as mad, he still proclaimed the or- 
acles of the voice within him, and rapidly gained adherents 
among the country people. If driven from the church he 
spoke in the open air; forced from the shelter of the humble 
alehouse, he slept without fear under a haystack, or watched 
among the furze. His fame increased; crowds gathered like 
flocks of pigeons, to hear him. His frame in prayer is de- 

i scribed as the most awful, living, and reverent ever felt or 
seen; and his vigorous understanding, soon disciplined by 
clear convictions to natural dialectics, made him powerful in vi 
the public discussions to which he defied the world. A true 

Witness, writing from knowledge, and not report, declares that 

by night and by day, by sea and by land, in every emergency | 
of the nearest and most exercising nature, he was always in 
his place, and always a match for every service and occasion. 
By degrees “the hypocrites” feared to dispute with him ; and 
the simplicity of his principle found such ready entrance 
among the people, that the priests trembled and scud as he 
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drew near; “so that it was a dreadful thing to them when it 
was told them, ‘The man in leathern breeches is come.’” 

The converts to his doctrine were chiefly among the yeo- 
manry; and Quakers were compared to the butterflies that 
live in felts. It is the boast of Barclay, that the simplicity of 
truth was restored by weak instruments, and Penn exults that 
the message came without suspicion of human wisdom. It 
was wonderful to witness the energy and the unity of mind 
and character which the strong perception of speculative truth 
imparted to the most élliterate mechanics; they delivered the 
oracles of conscience with fearless freedom and natural elo- 
quence; and with happy and unconscious sagacity, spontane- 
ously developed the system of moral truth, which, as they be- 
lieved, existed as an incorruptible seed in every soul. 

Every human being was embraced within the sphere of 
their benevolence. George Fox did not fail, by letter, to cate- 
chize Innocent XI. Ploughmen and milkmaids, becoming iti- 
nerant preachers, sounded the alarm throughout the world, 
and appealed to the consciences of Puritans and Cavaliers, of the 
Pope and Grand Turk, of the negroand the savage. The plans 
of the Quakers designed no less than the establishment of a 
universal religion; their apostles made their way to Rome 
and Jerusalem, to New England and Egypt; and some were 
even moved to go towards China and Japan, and in search of 
the unknown realms of Prester John. 

The rise of the people called Quakers is one of the memor- 
able events in the history ofman. It marks the moment when 
intellectual freedom was claimed unconditionally by the peo- 
; ple as an inalienable birthright. To the masses in that age all 
i 





reflection on politics, and morals, presented itself under a the- 
ological form. The Quaker doctrine is philosophy, summoned 
from the cloister, the college, and the saloon, and planted 
among the most despised of the people. 

As poetry is older than critics, so philosophy is older than 
metaphysicians. The mysterious question of the purpose of 
our being is always before us and within us; and the little 
child, as it begins to prattle, makes inquiries which the pride 
of learning cannotsolve. The method of the solution adopted 
by the Quakers was the natural consequence of the origin of 
theirsect. The mind of George Fox had the highest system- 
atic sagacity ; and his doctrine, developed and rendered illus- 
trious by Barclay and Penn, was distinguished by its simpli- 
i city and unity. The Quaker has but one word, THE INNER 
‘tl uicnT, the voice of God in the soul. That light is as reality, 
} and therefore in its freedom the highest revelation of truth; 
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it has kindred with the Spirit of God, and therefore merits do- 
minion as the guide to virtue; it shines in every man’s breast, 
and therefore joins the whole human race in the unity of 
equal rights. —_ Intellectual freedom, the supremacy of mind, 
universal enfranchisement—these three points include the 
whole of Quakerism, as far as it belongs to civil history. 
Quakerism rests on the reality of the Inner Light, and its 
method of inquiry is absolute freedom applied to conscious- 
ness. The revelation of truth is immediate. It springs nei- 
ther from tradition nor from the senses, but directly from the 
mind. Noman comes to the knowledge of God but by the 
Spirit. “Each person,” says Penn, “knows God from an in- 
fallible demonstration in himself, and not on the slender 
grounds of men’s lo here interpretations, or lo there.” “The 
instinct of a Deity is so natural to man, that he can no more be 
without it, and be, than he can be without the most essential 
part of himself.” As the eye opens, light enters; and the 
mind, as it looks in upon itself, receives moral truth by intui- 
tion. Others have sought wisdom by consulting the outward 
world, and confounding consciousness with reflection, have 
trusted solely to the senses for the materials of thought; the 
Quaker, placing no dependence on the world of the senses, 
calls the soul home from its wanderings through the mazes of 
tradition and the wonders of the visible universe, bidding the 
vagrant sit down by its own fires to read the divine inscrip- 
tion on the heart. ‘Some seek truth in books, some in learned 
men, but what they seek for is in themselves.” Man is an 
epitome of the world, and to be learned in it, we have only 
to read ourselves well.” 


—0 o0— 
FRIENDSHIP. 


VERSIFIED FROM CICERO “ DI AMICITIA. ” 


All things of heaven and earth to see 
With perfect mental sympathy, 

And in another’s soul to find 

A trusting heart, and kindred mind, 


Is friendship ; and, except the plan 
Of self-restraint and self-direction, 
The Gods have not bestowed on man 
A nobler gift than this affection. 
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THE PHRASE “SOVEREIGNTY OF THE PEOPLE,” 
EXAMINED. 


FROM BROWNSON’S BOSTON QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


[ Mr. Brownson is commonly called a loco-foco, lately edited a 
loco-foco paper, professes to be a democrat, and is therefore fear- 
ed by many as an unsafe person. But in the following extract from 
a very interesting article on democracy, in the first No. of the 
Boston Review, he has given the best refutation, and the ablest 
exposure, of the fallacy contained in the common idea of the 
sovereignty of the people. | 


Democracy, in the sense we are now considering it, is some- 
times asserted to be the sovereignty of the people. If this be 
a true account of it, it is indefensible. The sovereignty of 
the people is not atruth. Sovereignty is that which is highest, 
ultimate , which has not only the physical power to make itself 
obeyed, but the moral right to command whatever it pleases. 
The right to command involves the corresponding duty of 
obedience. What the sovereign may command, it is the duty 
of the subject to obev. 

Are the people the highest? Are they ultimate? And are 
we bound in conscience to obey whatever it may be their good 
pleasure to ordain? If so, where is individual liberty? Ifso, 
the people, taken collectively, are the absolute master of every 
man taken individually. Every man, as aman, then, is an 
absolute slave. Whatever the people, in their collective ca- 
pacity, may demand of him, he must feel himself bound in con- 
science to give. No matter how intolerant the burdens im- 
posed, painful and needless the sacrifices required, he cannot 
refuse obedience without incurring the guilt of disloyalty ; 
and he must submit in quiet, in silence, without even the 
moral right to feel that he is wronged. 

Now this, in theory at least, is absolutism. Whether it be 
a democracy, or any other form of government, if it be abso- 
lute, there is and there can be no individual liberty. Undera 
monarchy, the monarch is the state. ‘“ L’Etat, c’est Moi,” 
said Louis the fourteenth, and he expressed the whole monar- 
chical theory. The state being absolute, and the monarch 
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being the state, the monarch has the right to command what 
he will, and exact obedience in the name of duty, loyalty. 
Hence absolutism, despotism. Under an aristocracy, the no- 
bility are the state, and consequently, as the state is absolute, 
the nobility are also absolute. Whatever they command is 
binding. If they require the many to be “hewers of wood 
and drawers of water” to them, then “ hewers of wood and 
drawers of water” to them the many must feel it their duty 
to be. Here, for the many, is absolutism as much as under a 
monarchy. Every body sees this. 

Weil, is it less so under a democracy, where the people, in 
their associated capacity, are held to be absolute? The peo- 
ple are the state, and the state is absolute; the people may 
therefore do whatever they please. Is not this freedom? 
Yes; for the state; but what is it for the individual? There 
are no kings, no nobilities, it is true; but the people may ex- 
ercise all the power over the individual, that kings or nobili- 
ties maj; and consequently, every man, taken singly, is, under 
a democracy, if the state be absolute, as much the slave of the 
state, as under the most absolute monarchy or aristocracy. 

But this is not the end of the chapter. Under a democratic 
form of government, all questions which come up for the de- 
cision of authority, must be decided by a majority of voices. 
The sovereignty, which is asserted for the people, must, then, 
be transferred to the ruling majority. If the people are sov- 
ereign, then the majority are sovereign; and if sovereign, the 
majority have, as Miss Martineau lays it down, the absolute 
right to govern. If the majority have the absolute right to 
govern, it is the absolute duty of the minority to obey. We 
who chance to be in the minority are then completely disfran- 
chised. Weare wholly at the mercy of the majority. We 
hold our property, our wives and children, and our lives even, 
at its sovereign will and pleasure. It may do by us and ours 
as it pleases. Ifit take it into its head to make a new and 
arbitrary division of property, however unjust it may seem, 
we shall not only be impotent to resist, but we shall not even 
have the right of the wretched to compk iin. Conscience will 
be no shield. The authority of the a‘solute sovereign extends 
to spiritual matters, as well as to temporal. The creed the 
majority is pleased to impose, the minority must in all meek- 
ness and submission receive; and the form of religious wor- 
ship the majority is good enough to prescribe, the minority 
must make it a matter.of conscience to observe. Whatever 
has been done under the most absoiute monarchy or the most 
lawless aristocracy, may be re-enacted under a pure democ- 
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racy, and what is worse, legitimately too, if it be once laid 
down in principle that the majority has the absolute right to 
govern. 

The majority will always have the physical power to coerce 
the minority into submission; but this is a matter of no mo- 
ment in compurison with the doctrine which gives them the 
rignt to doit. We have very little fear of the physical force 
of numbers, when we can oppose it to the moral force of right. 
The doctrine in question deprives us of this moral force. By 
giving absolute sovereignty to the majority, it declares what- 
ever the majority does is right, that the majority can do no - 
wrong. It legitimates every possible act, for which the sanc- 
tion of a majority of voices can be obtained. Whatever the 
majority may exact, it is just togive. Truth, justice, wisdom, 
virtue can erect no barrier to stay its progress; for these are 
the creations of its will, and may be made or unmade by its 
breath. Justice is obedience to its decrees, and injustice is 
resistance to its commands. Resistance is not crime before 
the civil tribunal only, but also 7m foro conscienti@. Now this 
is what we protest against. Itis not the physical force of the 
majority that we dread, but the doctrine that legitimates each 
and every act the majority may choose to perform ; and there- 
fore teaches it to jook for no standard of right and wrong be- 
yond its own will. 

We do not believe majorities are exceedingly prone to en- 
croach on the rights of minorities; but we would always erect 
a bulwark of justice around those rights, and always have a 
moral power which we may oppose to every possible en- 
croachment. The majority, we believe, always leave the min- 
ority in possession of their rights, not however as rights, but 
as favors. Itis to this we object. We cannot, and will not, 
consent to receive asa boon, what we may demand asa right. 
Our liberties belong to us as men; and we would aiways feel 
that we hold them as our personal property, of which he who 
despoils us is a thief and a robber. 

The effects of this doctrine, so far as believed and acted on, 
cannot be tuo earnestly deprecated. It creates a multitude of 
demagogues, pretending a world of love for the dear people, 
lauding the people’s virtues, magnifying their sovereignty, and 
with mock humility professing their readiness ever to bow to 
the will of the majority. It tends to make public men lax 
in their morals, hypocritical in their conduct; and it paves 
the way for gross bribery and corruption. It generates a 
habit of appealing, on nearly all occasions, from truth and jus- 
tice, wisdom and virtue, to the force of numbers, and virtually 
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sinks the man in the brute. It destroys manliness of charac- 
ter, independence of thought and action, and makes one weak, 
vacillating—a time-server and a coward. It perverts inquiry 
from its legitimate objects, and asks, when it concerns a candi- 
date for office, not, who is the most honest, the most capable? 
but, who will command the most votes? and when it concerns 
a measure of policy, not, what is just? what is for the public 
good! but, what can the majority be induced to support? 
Now as men, as friends to good morals, we cannot assent 
to a doctrine which not only has this tendency, but which de- 
clares this tendency legitimate. That it does have this ten- 
dency needs not to be proved. Every body knows it, and not 
afew lament it. Not Jong since it was gravely argued by a 
leading politician, in a Fourth of July Oration, that Massachu- 
setts ought to give Mr. Van Buren her votes for the presi- 
dency, because, if she did not, she would array herself against 
her sister states, and be compelled to stand alone, as the ora- 
tor said with a sneer, “in solitary grandeur.” Jn the access 
of his party fever, it did not occur to him that Massachusetts 
was in duty bound, whether her sister states were with her or 
against her, to oppose Mr. Van Buren, if she disliked him as a 
man, or distrusted his principles as a politician or a statesman. 
Many good reasons, doubtless, might have been alleged ‘why 
Massachusetts ought to have voted for Mr. Van Buren, but 
the orator would have been puzzled to select one Jess conclu- 
sive, or more directly in the face and eyes of all sound morals, 
than the one he adduced. The man who deserves to be called 
a statesman never appeals to low or demoralizing motives, 
and he scorns to carry even a good measure by unworthy 
means. There is within every man, who can lay any claim 
to correct moral feeling, that which looks with contempt on 
the puny creature who makes the opinions of the majority his 
rule of action. He who wants the moral courage to stand up 
“in solitary grandeur,” like Socrates in face of the Thirty 
Tyrants, and demand that right be respected, that justice be 
done, is unfit to be called a statesman, or even aman. A 
man has no business with what the majority think, will, say, 
do, or will approve; if he will bea man, and maintain the 
rights and dignity of manhood, his sole business is to inquire 
what truth and justice, wisdom and virtue demand at. his 
hands, and to do it, whether the world be with him or against 
him—to do it, whether he stand alone “in solitary grandeur,” 
or be huzzaed by the crowd, loaded with honors, held up as 
one whom the young must aspire to imitate, or be sneered at 
as singular, branded as a “seditious fellow,” or crucified, as 
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was Jesus, between two thieves. Away then with your de- 
moralizing and debasing notion of appealing to a majority of 
voices! Dare be a man, dare be yourself, to speak and act 
according to your own solemn convictions, and in obedience 
to the voice of God calling out to you from the depths of your 
own being. Professions of freedom, of love of liberty, of de- 
votion to her cause, are mere wind when there wants the pow- 
er tolive, and to die, in defence of what one’s own heart tells 
him is just and true. A free government is a mockery, a so- 
lemn farce, where every man feels himself bound to consult 
and to conform to the opinions and will of an irresponsible 
majority. Free minds, free hearts, free souls are the mate- 
rials, and the oniy materials, out of which free governments 
are constructed. And is he free in mind, heart, soul, body, or 
limb, who feels himself bound to the triumphal car of the ma- 
jority, to be dragged whither its drivers please? Is he the 
man to speak out the lessons of truth and wisdom when most 
they are needed, to stund by the right when all are gone out 
of the way, to plead for the wronged and down-trodden when 
all are dumb, he who owns the absolute right of the majority 
to govern ? 

Sovereignty is not in the will of the people, nor in the will 
of the majority. Every man feels that the people are not 
ultimate, are not the highest, that they do not make the right 
or the wrong, and that the people as a state, as well as the peo- 
ple as individuals, are under law, accountable to a higher au- 
thority than theirs. What is this Higher than the people? 
The king? Not he whom men dignify with the royal title. 
Every man. by the faet that he is a man, is an accountable 
being. Every man feels that he owes allegiance to some au- 
thority above him. The man whom men call a king, isa 
man, and inasmuch as he isa man, he must be an accountable 
being, must himself be under law, and therefore, cannot be 
the highest, the ultimate, and of course not the true sover- 
eign. His will is not in itself law. Then he is not in himself 
a sovereign. Whatever authority he may possess is derived, 
and that from which he derives his authority, and not he, in 
the last analysis, is the true sovereign. If he derive it from 
the people, then the people, not he, is the’sovereign ; if from 
God, then God, not he, is the sovereign. Are the aristocracy 
the sovereign? If so, annihilate the aristocracy, and men will 
be loosed from all restraint, released from all obligation, and 
there will be for them neither right nor wrong. Nobody can 
admit that right and wrong owe their existence to“the aristoc- 
racy. Moreover, the aristocracy are men, and as men, they 
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are in the same predicament with all other men. They are 
themselves under law, accountable, and therefore not sover- 
eign in their own right. If we say they are above the people, 
they are placed there by some power which is also above 
them, and that, not they, is the sovereign. 

But if neither people, nor kings, nor aristocracy are sover- 
eign, who or whatis? What is the answer which every man, 
when he reflects as a moralist, gives to the question, Why 
ought I to do this or that particular thing? Does he say be- 
cause the king commands it? the aristocracy enjoin it? the 
people ordain it? the majority wills it? No. He says, if he 
be true to his higher convictions, because it is right, because 
it is just. Every man feels that he has aright to do whatever 
is just, and that it is his duty to do it. Whatever he feels to 
be just, he feels to be legitimate, to be law, to be morally obli- 
gatory. Whatever is unjust, he feels to be illegitimate, to be 
without obligation, and to be that which it is not disloyalty to 
resist. The absolutist, he who contends for unqualified sub- 
mission on the part of the people to the monarch, thunders, 
therefore, in the ears of the absolute monarch himself, that he 
is bound to be just; and the aristocrat assures his order that 
its highest nobility is derived from its obedience to justice ; 
and does not the democrat too, even while he proclaims the 
sovereignty of the people, tell this same sovereign people to be 
just? ‘In all this, witness is borne to an authority above the 
individual, above kings, nobilities, and the people, and to the 
fact too, that the absolute sovereign is justice. Justice is then 
the sovereign, the sovereign of sovereigns, the king of kings, 
lord of lords, the supreme law of the people, and of the indi- 
vidual. 

This doctrine teaches that the people, as a state, are as much 
bound to be just, as is the individual. By bounding the state 
by justice, we declare it limited; we deny its absolute sover- 
eignty; and therefore, save the individual from absolute sla- 
very. The individual may on this ground arrest the action 
of the state, by alleging that it is proceeding unjustly; and the 
miuority has a moral force with which to oppose the physical 
force of the majority. By this there is laid in the state the 
foundation of liberty; liberty is acknowledged as a right, 
whether it be possessed as a fact or not. 

















What Day is it? 


WHAT DAY IS IT? 


SELECTED. 


[ The following interesting article from the Christian Teacher's 
Manual, we suppose will be new and acceptable to most of our 


readers. | 


Ir is so still, that althongh it is mid-day one can hear the 
sound of the soft spring shower as it falls on the young and 
tender leaves. 

The crowing of the cock pierces the ear with its shrill note 
as it does in the silent watches of the night; the song of the 
wren is so undisturbed, it is so full, and is heard so distinctly, 
that it only reminds one with its sweet music, how unusual is 
the silence: it does indeed seem but the “echo of tranquility.” 

There are many people in the streets, but they have a dif- 
ferent appearance from usual; they are all dressed in their 
holiday garments ; they look happy, but they are very calm 
and serious, the gentle shower does not seem to disturb them; 
it only aflords an opportunity for reciprocal kindness. 

I see a venerable looking old lady who from infirmity is 
obliged to walk very slowly; she is supported by a bright rosy 
cheeked girl, who holds up the umbrella and keeps back her 
light and joyous step to the slow time of her aged companion. 

An elegant looking woman is leading with great care and 
tenderness a little girl through the mud; she puts her umbrella 
so low that the rain is kept from the child, but it falls upon 
her own gay clothes; it must be her own little daughter; but 
see she stops at the door of yonder miserable looking house ; 
she cannot live there surely; she gives the child a little book, 
and the little girl enters alone. I see her now; it is the 
daughter of the poor sick woman who lives there. 

There is a trembling old man tottering along; he looks a 
little like tipsy David, as the boys call him; but he has on a 
clean and respectable suit of black, and a weed in his hat; he 
is quite sober; but it is him; and one of the very boys that 
have laughed at, and abused him when he was intoxicated, 
respectfully offers him an umbrella. 

A fashionable young man is gallanting a lady with the great- 
est care and most delicate respect; she must be his sister or 
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the lady he is engaged to marry, he is so careful to shelter her 
from a drop of rain. No, | see her enter her door; it is my 
good neighbor Miss ; she is one of the excellent of the 
earth, but she is poor, old, and forsaken by ali, but the few 
who seek for those whom others forget. She has no beauty, 
no celebrity, there is no eclat in noticing her; there are those 
who will even laugh at him for his attentions to her. 

Stranger than all! there are two men, violent opponents in 
religion and politics, walking arm in arm with each other. 
The Calvinist extends to him whom he considers his erring 
and even sinful and lost brother, the same kindness that he 
would to his dearest friend. He whom he has viewed almost 
as an enemy, is sick; and he tries to protect him from the 
shower, while he exposes himself to it; see he takes off his 
own cloak and puts it on him, he remembers oniy that he is a 
sick man. 

What does all this mean? is it the festival of charity ? 
Whence is this holy stillness?’ What day is it? 

It is the Lord’s day? All these people are returning from 
the house of prayer. It is this thought that makes the laugh- 
ing girl restrain her gaiety, and teaches her steps to keep time 
with her infirm old friend. The sinful old man abstains from 
his vicious habit out of reverence for this holy day; he has 
lost his son too; and sorrow, and the weight of an evil con- 
science have driven him to the mercy seat; and they who 
despised his drunkenness, reverence his misery. The lady 
who had led the little child so tenderly to her poor mother’s 
door, was a teacher in a Sunday school; the book she gave her 
tells her of the wisdom and goodness of God; she has awaken- 
ed in her little pupil’s soui that principle which shall never 
die; and taught her how she may be a messenger of peace 
and joy to her poor sick mother. 

It is the influence of this blessed day that makes the usually 
frivolous and thoughtless prefer a work of charity to the gra- 
tification of vanity. 

It is the Sabbath day, that in spite of all opposing doctrines, 
with its calm and elevated duties and holy repose, subdues 
animosity, lays the restless spirit of vanity, checks habitual 
vice, and awakens all the charities and sweet courtesies of life. 
_ This is the true rest of the Sabbath; the rest from vanity, 
from contention, from sin. This is the true preaching, the 
practice of christian duties, the performance of works of love, 
the exercise of the holiest affections of our nature; this is the 
true service of God, doing good to his human family ; this is 
the true knowledge of him, “that we love one another.” 
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Doubtless the instructions from the pulpit, do, in many in. 
stances, enlighten the ignorant, quicken the languid and the 
cold hearted, and alarm or persuade the sinful and the erring; 
and on this account alone, the day is a great good, and should 
be welcomed. But were any one doubtful of the blessing that 
attends it, I would not reason with him, but I would, if it were 
possible, lead him, when he knew not what day it was, where 
he could witness, as I have, such a scene as I have just de- 
scribed; and when he exclaimed, “ What does it all mean? 
What day is it?” I would simply answer, “ It is the Sabbath 


day.” 


0 o— 


WESTERN ANTIQUITIES. 


‘There may be no such ruins in America, as are to be found in Europe, or in 
Asia, or in Africa ; but other ruins there are of prodigious magnitude. ” 
Joun Neat, 


Tue remains of antiquity which are spread over the great 
vallies of the Ohio and Mississippi, cannot fail to arrest the 
attention of the intelligent and observant traveller. They 
carry him back, in imagination, to those remote ages, when 
this fertile region was inhabited by a people now extinct, of 
whom tradition has preserved no account. If he does not 
behold the broken columns, and the mouldering ruins of splen- 
did palaces and magnificent temples, like those which adorned 
the banks of the Nile, the plains of Greece, and the seven hills 
of the “ Eternal City ”’—ruins which still shadow forth the 
magnificent wealth and power of the people by whom they 
were erected; his eye, nevertheless, rests upon the works of 
past ages, which speak in silent but expressive language of 
extinct nations. ‘They speak of a people who, perhaps, were 
once mighty in power, and who proudly rejoiced in their 
strength; who, perhaps, could boast of warriors and _states- 
men, of orators and poets. But they have passed away; the 
place that has known them will know them no more; their 
glory has departed, and their history is lost in the oblivion of 
ages. 
These great works, the ruins of which are now only to be 
seen, were probably constructed in the proud hope, that the 
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fame of the people by whom they were erected, would be 
transmitted to future ages, and tell of their glory and renown. 
Iiow vain the hope! If they ever bore any records of past 
history—of the warlike exploits of heroes, or the civic honors 
of statesmen, the destroying hand of time has obliterated the 
characters, and not all the efforts and researches of the anti- 
quary have been able to restore them. By what people they 
were erected, and what were the purposes of their erection, 
are now matters of speculation or conjecture. A number of 
able men, who have devoted much time to antiquarian re- 
search, have endeavored to draw aside the veil, and penetrate 
the mystery which surrounds them, but their labors in this 
respect have been fruitless. They have labored zealously, and 
produced ingenious theories, but the mystery is almost as pro- 
found as ever, and is likely to remain so. 

In the present article | do not mean to advance a new the- 
ory, or controvert any theories which have been already main- 
tained. To attempt either, did | even consider myself quali- 
fied for the task, would lead to a vast field of enquiry and in- 
vestigation, foreign to my present object. That ihe people 
by whom the works before us were erected, were numerous 
and powerful, and considerably advanced in the knowledge of 
the useful arts, will scarcely be questioned by any who have 
at all investigated the subject. None but a numerous people 
who were governed by established laws, and were under the 
influence of commanding power, could have constructed 
mounds, or erected fortifications, of such magnitude and ex- 
tent. Works which exhibit proofs of immense labor, and dis- 
play a considerable degree of skill in their construction, are 
inconsistent with the free and uncontrolled habits, and opposed 
to the manners, customs, and mode of life, of the native tribes 
who roamed through our forests when this continent was dis- 
covered by Columbus. Addicted to a wandering life, divided 
into small and independent tribes, and contented with a bare 
subsistance for the present, without reference to the future, 
such men, under such circumstances, never could have en- 
gaged in works requiring so much time and labor in their 
construction. They are evidently the productions of a people 
of settled habits, who lived in cities, and congregated together 
for mutual support and defence. The immense cemetries 
which have been discovered at Grave Creek, near Wheeling, 
at the “Big Bone Bank” on the Wabash, and other places, in- 
dicate that this people lived in cities, or in large communities, 
and that the population of the valley of the Ohio, was once as 
dense, if not more so, than it is at present. In some of these 
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cemetries thousands of bodies have been thrown together, and 
covered with a mound of earth; in others they Be se" a con- 
siderable space of ground, and the bodies have been interred 
in graves after ourown manner. Near Nashville, in the state 
of Tennessee, a cemetry of the latter description may yet be 
seen. 

The mounds are the most substantial and enduring monu- 
ments of the aborigines, and the most striking in their general 
features. They are of various dimensions, varying from eight 
or ten feet to one hundred feet in height, and from fifty or 
sixty to five or six hundred feet in circumference. Some are 
circular, and form regular cones: some are oblong; and others 








iy} Jrexagonal, and carried up from the base to the apex with per. 
i Wfect regularity and geometrical precision. | Mounds of the 
a) latter description are of rare occurrence ; the most remarkable 


and interesting monument of this kind, of which I have any 
knowledge, is situated within the liviites of the town of Flor- 
ence, in the state of Alabama, which will be hereafter de- 
scribed. This monument of ancient skill and labor I have 
contemplated with admiration; although much injured by the 
hand of time, its original form is perfectly preserved. 

Some mounds have platforms or pavements, fronting the 
east, as that within the cireular enclosure at Circleville, as de- 
scribed by Atwater in his valuable and interesting memoir on 
the “ Antiquit ies of Ohio”; the greater number, however, have 
no similar appendages. These mounds, so different in form 
and size, were no doubt constructed for different purposes, but 
the purposes to which they were applied are wholly matters 
of conjecture, and will probably ever remain so. Some may 
have been erected to commemorate some great event in the 
! tion's history; others as monuments to the mighty dead 
whose remains repose beneath, awaiting the assembly of na- 
tions, when the notes of the last trumpet shall] sound. Some 
mani been intended as watch towers, or places of defence; _ 
others as . laces for the public worship of their deities. How- 
ever doubtful or uncertain we may be with regard to the de- 
sign of all, that some were depositories of the dead is clearly 
established by the number of human bones discovered on 
opening them: that at Grave Creek was found to contain sev- 
eral thousand human skeletons. 

The ancient works which are supposed to have been origin- 
ily constructed for fortifications, or places of defence, “are 
extremely numerous, and are to be found on almost all the 
rivers of the West, and in the most eligible positions, and in 
the midst of extensive bodies of fertile lands. “The most nu- 
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merous,” says Breckenridge, “as well as the most considerable 
of these remains, are found precisely in those parts of the 
country, where the traces of a numerous population might be 
looked for,” and hence he infers, and not without reason, that 
in ancient times cities have existed containing several hundred 
thousand souls. To some minds this may appear like the wild 
speculation of an enthusiastic antiquary ; but, as before sug- 
gested, the remains themselves clearly indicate the existence 
of a dense and numerous population. 

‘ihe fortifications, or places of defence, were planned with 
a shill that would not discredit the most experienced engincer 
of the present day. They appear to have been aptly fitted 
to resist the various modes‘of attack, which we may suppose 
to have been practised at a period when the use of firearms 

vas unknown, and when men engaged in battle fought hand 
to hand. The most assailable points were skilfully guarded. 
The curious reader, by referring to Atwater’s “Antiquities of 
Ohio,” will obtain a much more clear and accurate idea of the 
character and design of these ancient works, than any de- 
serip tion in mere words. 

These ancient works are net confined to a particular sec- 
tion of the Western country; they are found threughout the 
whole valley, upon almost every river or large water course 
that envpties into the Ohio or Mississippi. In Tennessee and 
Alabama they are as numerous as in Ohioor Kentucky. One 
of the most remarkabie in the former st ate, is what is called 


THE B@8TONE: FORT: 


Situated in Franklin county, on a point of land at the junction 
of the east and west branches of Duck river, and near the 
main read leading from Nashville to Winchester. 

This fort includes in its area about thirty-two acres. The 
walls are composed of stones of various sizes collected from 
the surface of the surrounding country, and rudely thrown 


tocether; there is no appearance of their having been united 


by eement, nor do they exhibit any marks of the hammer. 
The walls EE Ron novered with acoat of earth f 
she wails 4% is, witren are covered With acoat oF earth trom 
one to two feet thick, are about sixteen feet in thickness at 
the hase, about five feet at the top, and from eight to ten feet 
high. 

‘ ° . ite ae oY , . 

At the northern extremity, near the front wall, are two con- 


* The annexed plan of the Stone Fort was drawn by Wm. Douneson, Esq, 
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ical yillars er mounds of stone, designated on the annexed 
pan A A. Each of these mounds are about six feet high, and 
ten feet in diamete: at the base; originally they may have 
been of somewhat greater altitude, and being on the exterior 











of the wall may have been intended as watch towers. In the 
rear of the mounds is the northern wall, extending toa high 
bank on both branches of Duck river, and opposite to a water 
fal] on each, of ten or twelve feet in height. In the northern 
wall is an entrance or gateway, and in the rear of the gate- 
way are what appear to be the remains of two stone buildings 
C C, one about sixteen feet square, the other about ten feet; 
the stones are rough and unhewn. — Stretching south wie 
walls are continued on both sides until they reach the points 
D D, at a bold limestone bluff, which forms a good natural de- 
fence. South of the bluff the walls are continued of the same 
height and thickness until they reach the angles of the wall 
fronting the South, which also extends from the bank of one 
river to the other, and has also a gateway nearly opposite to 
that in the northern wall. At the points D D, it is supposed 
by many who have examined this work, there were formerly 
excavated passages leading to each branch of Duck river, with 
steps cut inthe rock. On a close examination, the writer of 
this article was unable to discover any appearance of an ex- 
cavated passave, or any evidence that the pathway leading to 
the river was a labored work of art. The ascent and descent 
are not very diflicult; the steps appear to be such as nature 
formed by the projections of the rock; and it was, no doubt, 
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by these passages that the inhabitants of the fort gained access 
to the river, and were supplied with water. 

Near the base of the wall on the south side is a ditch from 
sixteen to twenty feet wide, and six or eight deep. A short 
distance farther from the southern wall is another and much 
more extensive ditch or excavation. In some places it is sev- 
enty or eighty feet wide, and from twenty-five to thirty feet 
deep. The earth from these ditches was probably removed 
to cover the walls of the fort, and employed in the erection of 
the neighboring mounds, while the ditches themselves consti- 
tuted an additional means of defence. 

It is supposed by some who are unwilling to admit a very 
high antiquity, that this fort was constructed by de Soto, who 
landed in Florida in the year 1538, and probably explored this 
part of the country; but the trees growing on the walls, and 
on the area of the fort, indicate an age anterior to the landing 
of de Soto—they are coeval with trees in the surrounding 
country. 

About three quarters of a mile north of the fort is a mound 
of an oblong form, about twenty-five feet high, one hundred 
feet long, and twenty broad. On the north west, about half a 
mile distant is another mound of similar form, twenty feet 
high, sixty long, and eighteen wide. These mounds are con- 
structed with the same regularity that distinguishes all the 
other works of similar character. On both these mounds trees 
are growing as large as any in the surrounding forests. 

The stone fort differs in its form, and the materials used in 
its construction, from every other I have examined; but it 
does not exhibit greater evidence of skill. The difference in 
form was owing to its location on the point of land formed by 
the junction of the two rivers, and it was made to conform in 
all respects to the nature of the ground. Stones were employ- 
ed because they were readily procured. Although the hammer 
had nothing to do with the preparation of the materials, it was 
nevertheless a work of great labor, and the place of location 
was selected with a military eye, more especially as the de- 
structive implements of warfare now in use were then un- 
known. Several years ago, the then proprietor of the soil, in 
ploughing the area of the fort, found a piece of flint glass, about 
an inch thick, which appeared to be a part of a bowl; he also 
found a stone curiously carved, and ornamented in a style su- 
perior to the art of the Indians of the present day. The 
carved stone may have had some connection with the fort, but 
the glass was probably dropped by some casual visiter. It has 
always appeared to me somewhat singular, that so few speci- 
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mens of domestic art have been discovered in the neighbor- 
hood of the mounds and other ancient works; the few which 
have been found serve rather to excite than gratify curiosity. 


THE MOUND AT FLORENCE. 


In the preceding part of this article | alluded to an hexagon- 
i] mound at florence. For the annexed draught and descrip- 
tion, Lam indebted to Major David Ilubbard, who politely fur- 
nished it at my request. 
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‘Within the limits of the town of Florence, in the state of 
Alabama, is a remarkable mound, partly surrounded bya wall. 
The mound is situated within two chains of the Tennessee 
river, on the north side, on what is termed bottom land: the 
base is very little elevated above high water mark. — Its figure 
is hexagonal, and its clevation forty-five feet. It measures 
six chains and seventy-five links round the base, and two 
chains and twenty-five links round the top. It appears to 
have been formed of the top ef the surrounding earth, being 
of a very dark mould mixed with sand. It has been carried 
up from the base to the top with great regularity ; the only 
difference to be observed is, that the outward angles are more 
rough, and project farther from a regular line, than the angles 
facing the river. As far asit has yet been examined there 1s 
no appearance of bones of any animal; no stone, or other solid 
substance has been employed in its construction. Partly sur- 


rounding the mound is a wall four chains distant from its base, 
which extends from the main river below to 2 branch formed 
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by Cane Islarid above, forming a segment ofa circle, the centre 
ot which would have been in the Tennessee river. The wall is 
about forty feet across the top, and making allowances for the 
ravages of time, must have been originally from twelve to 
fifteen feet high: itis now about eight feet. The mound and 
wall bear the same mark of age, both being covered with large 
timber of the same age and description of that found growing 
on the surrounding lands. The wall has the appearance of a 
bres istw ork, and the remains of a ditch is apparent on the out- 
side. 

These works are situated on the river bottom, and are half 
surrounded by a-very high ridge, which runs parallel to the 
Tennessee river, about four hundred yards distant. This 
ridge, upon which the principal part of the town of Florence 
is situated, overlooks and entirely commands the whole. The 
mound, with its surrounding wall, thus situated and exposed 
to attack, could not have been designed as a place of detence. 
It must have been appropriated to another purpose. It was 
probably a place of worship, a high altar upon which sacrifices 
were offered to some deity whom the people ignorantly wor- 
shipped. On itsssummit, perhaps, the blood of the victim flow- 
ed, and the smoke of the incense ascended. May not the cir- 
cular wall have been the place where these people assembled 
to witness the rites and ceremonies of their religion? This 
monument of ancient labor and skill | have contemplated with 
admiration, and busy fancy has pictured to the imagination 
the scenes Which were there displayed in bygone ages—the 
superstitious rites which were performed, when the darkness 
of idolatry covered the nations of the earth. 


ANCIENT INSCRIPTION. 


In connection with the ancient remains above described, and 
not inapplicable to the subject of the present article, | will 
mention another monument of a diflerent character,and certain- 
ly belonging to another race, and to much more recent period. 
Near the Black Warrior rive Tr, in the state of Alabama, some 
eighteen or twenty years since, a rock was discovered on 
which was an inscription bearing date six hundred years ago. 
A copy of the inscription was taken by an officer of the U nited 
States army, and from him the writer of this article received 
it. 


This rock is of a triangular shape; it measures 204 inches 
in width at the base ; from the top to the base 22 inches ; 34 
tuches wide at the top; at the base 104 inches thick, and at 
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the top 9h inches. It weighed two hundred and three pounds. 


Ou this reck was the following inscription in Roman letters: 
HISRNEHNODRE VV. 
L232. 


This inscription is said to be much defaced by the rude hand 
of time, but the foregoing letters and figures were distinctly 
ascertained. 

This rock was found on what is supposed to have been an 
ancient highway, sixteen feet wide, leading to a mound on 
McCoun’s bluff on the Black Warrior. The area of the high- 
way is regular, and at the time of the discovery, was four or 
five inches below the common level of the earth on either side, 
and there were trees growing on it from two to four feet in 
diameter. Ifthe above inscription has been accurately copied, 
and if it be truly of the age indicated, it affords ground for 
curious speculation. If this stone were placed on the highway 
at the time the inscription declares, this continent must have 
been visited by Europeans, long antecedent to its discovery 
by Columbus. I allude to this rock and inscription, not that 
I have any great faith in the antiquity of the inscription, but 
as a subject of curiosity connected with the antiquities of the 
West, and which may have some connexion with the Roman 
coins found in Tennessee, of the reigns of Commodus and of 
Antoninus Pius. 

The contemplation of the various monuments of human la- 
bor to which I have alluded, and attempted to describe, invol- 
untarily excite in the mind a train of melancholy reflections 
upon the uncertain tenure by which even nations hold their 
existence. The mightiest empires have been dissolved; the 
proudest cities have crumbled into ruins. In this favored land, 
where the energies of a free people are now exerted in build- 
ing up a system of things which they hope will be perpetual, 
a mighty nation once existed, who little thought their fame 
would be lost in the revolutions of ages. They have disap- 
peared—“their monuments remain, but the events they were 


intended to keep in memory, are lost in oblivion. ” 
Ww. T. 
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A TEMPERANCE TALE. 


In the city of Louisville, as is well known by the inhabit- 
ants, there exists a large and respectable community of rats. 
As you pass through the streets of a moonlight ev ening, you 
will frequently find little knots of them, (probably politicians) 
engaged in such earnest confabulation that they will hardly 
perceive your approach, or move out of your way. Rats are 
an ancient race—whether a couple were in Noahs ark is un- 
certain—if they were, the Patriarch’s descendants would will- 
ingly have excused him from giving thema berth. For un- 
fortunately there exists controversies between the descendants 
of Noah and the rat family, on important topics. A question 
frequently discussed is the right of property. The rats are 
true agrarians in their principles—they hold that there should 
be no monopoly of food, and they carry out their principles so 
far, as to force their way into every closet, store-house, and 
every locked up place where this is depos ited. So consistent 
is the theory and practice of the rats of Louisville. They are 
willing to carry their principles out to the farthest results. 

Now, it happened that a gentleman, who had in his posses- 
sion a large store-house filled with various provisions, found 
these rat arguments so powerful, that he looked about for 
some convincing reply. It was highly necessary for his an- 
swer to be spirited and sudden, for the rats had forced their 
way through holes in the floor and sides of the apartments, 
and had levied attachments on his provisions. Now he had 
heard, that if you can persuade rats to eat any kind of poison, 
and thus destroy one or two, that the rest through fear will 
avoid the place where their companions fell. With this idea, 
he requested his wife to bake one or two pies and some cake, 
into which had been previously mixed a good quantity of ar- 
senic. These he placed*on the floor of his store room and 
locked the doors. Soon the rats began to assemble—saw the 
pies, smelt of them, tasted them—some young and imprudent 
ones eat a great deal—others a little-—others, more wary, de- 
clined tasting. Next morning there was great trouble among 
the rats. Several had died in great agony —others were very 
sick—others were indisposed. A council was summoned to 
consider what should be donc. 

An old long whiskered rat proposed, as the safest course, 
that they should change their quarters. “It is evident,” says 
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he, “we are in danger—we have enemies—they may be too 
cunning for us—there are traps and cats as well as poison. [| 
propose that we remove bag ‘and baggage.” ; 

“No indeed,” says another, flirting his tail in high disdain, 
“to run from danger is unratlike—besides, it is unnecessary, 
we have only to confine ourselves to our old fare, and not 
meddle with the pies.” 

“But,” says one, “only those who have eaten a great deal 
have suffered. Those who only nibble a little, are as well as 
ever, and the pies are really very good.” 

One red faced and very fat rat here spoke out and said that 
he had been unwell, and he really thought the little piece of 
poisoned cake he ate before had been of service to him. 

When the debate had taken this turn, it soon became evi- 
dent that the notice to vacate the premises would be lost—so 
also that to abstain wholly from the poisoned fare— the gene- 
ral sense of the meeting being this— that it was better to eat 
temperately than to abstain. 

}ut when night came and the pies, smoking from the oven, 
were placed upon the floor, the rats found it more difficult to 
eat temperately than they supposed. They nibbled a little — 
and by and bye nibbled again—and again and again—and be- 
fore morning the pies were again eaten entirely up, and again 
several rats died, and others were sadly tormented with spas- 
modic affections and grievous colics. 

Another public meeting took place, and now it seemed to be 
the prevailing opinion that it was better to abstain from the 
pies entirely, except under certain circumstances. This excep- 
tion arose from the stout assertion of some half-dozen rats that 
they had eaten and had not been injured. It was remarked, 
however, that some of these had very strong constitutions— 
and that others were of such a disposition that they had rather 
be sick than abstain from tempting food. 

At last an elderly rat proposed that, as it was evidently a 
very unsafe thing to eat of this peculiar provision—as it was 
unnecessary, there being enough of other provision—that they 
had better resolve not to eat of it at all, and proposed, that for 
better security they should pledge themselves to each other 
not to taste at all. 

At this proposal there was a great outcry and much confused 
squealing. The temperate poison eaters, as they called them- 
selves, still thought it better to use the thing prudently—and 
paid no attention to the fact, that some found it very difficult 
to continue temperate—that they were apt to be gradually led 
on from temperate poison eating to intemperate poison eating, 
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and that a high authority had said, that “if my meat causeth 
my brother to offend, I will eat no meat while the world lasts, 
lest I cause my brother to offend.” 

A good many called the mover of this pledge a fanatic, and 
said something about reaction. They agreed that those who 
abstained entirely would be likely after a while to eat a great 
deal more than those who had no rule about it. Either the 
reporter failed to do justice to this part of the debate, or they 
did not express their views very clearly. 

A great many did not like the idea of a pledge. They said 
there was no merit in abstaining from such a motive as this— 
that there was more moral power in governing yourself with- 
out any promise—and still more in eating a little and then 
leaving off. 

The mover of the proposition replied with a smile, that no 
doubt it would be better for all rats to have a perfect power 
over their appetites, but the question was, what was likely to 
be the case—he also made a number of other remarks which no 
one appeared to listen to. 

A few took the pledge—the rest went away well convinced 
that they could govern their appetites at pleasure. 

Night came—those rats who were pledged abstained entirely 
from the poison and were safe. But the others made a new 
discovery—this was, that those who had eaten once or twice 
of the poison had acquired so strong an appetite for it that they 
could not refrain from it, but went on eating although they 
knew it would destroy them. It was dreadful to see these poor 
creatures, who while suffering under the torture, could not 
abstain from increasing it. 


What has been the result of the efforts of the Complete Poi- 
son Abstinence Society I know not, but I suppose not a great 
deal, for the gentleman informs me that he finds many dead 
and dyi ing about his premises every day, but that they continue 
to devour the medicated provisions every evening. 


“But what is the moral of this fable? Every fable should 
have a moral.” The moral? If it has one it will be easily 
detected—-if not it will do little good to tack on a prosing one 
to the end. J. F. C 
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FROM GOETHE’S POSTHUMOUS WORKS. VOL. XIV. 
PAGE 108. 


It is often said, and very justly, that scepticism is only an 
inverted kind of superstition. This sort of superstition is the 
chief evil of the presentage. A noble action is called selfish- 
ness; a heroic exploit we ascribe to vanity; an undeniable pro- 
duct of poetic genius we attribute to a feverish and unsound 
state of mind. What is still more extraordinary, we are ac- 
customed to deny as long as we can the very existence of the 
most excellent and remarkable events which occur around us. 

This scepticism is worse than saperetitie. This, our age’s 
folly, is worse than attributing extraordinary events, which 
have actually happened and which we cannot explain, to the 
power of Satan. Superstition is the inheritance of energetic, 
heroic, progressive natures—scepticism belongs to weak, con- 
tracted, shrinking men, who venture not out of themselves, 
The first class love what is astonishing, because it excites in 
them the feeling of the sublime, of which their soul is capable. 
Yet as a kind of apprehension mingles with this feeling, they 
ascribe the cause to an evil principle. But an effeminate gen- 
eration dreads the excitement of sublimity; it would be des- 
troved by it; and since no one can be expected to acquiesce in 
his own destruction, it acts wisely in denying the great and 
elevated while in its neighborhood, and only admitting its real- 
itv when it becomes historic il, and can be more easily regard- 
ed from a suitable dista ince, in a somewhat moderate effulgence. 
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GOD’S POWER. 

Of what supreme, almighty power, 
[s thy great arm which spares the East and West, 

And tacks the centre to the sphere? 
By it, all things do live their measured hour. 
We cannot ask the thing which is not there, 
Blaming the shallowness of our request. 

HERBERT. 
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FUTURE PUNISHMENT. 


| We introduce our remarks on this important subject with the fol- 
lowing letter, which we received a few days since, through the 
Post Office.] 


To the Editor of the Western Messenger : 

Though not a Unitarian I have been a subscriber to the Messen- 
ger since its commencement. All my early prejudices and opinions 
were rather unfavorable than otherwise to Unitarians and their no- 
tions, and I hope I may be allowed, though it is apart from the 
purpose of this communication, to express the opinion, that your 
Magazine while it has been zealous and uncompromising in defend- 
ing your views of the truth, has been in a most remarkable degree 
free from the violence and rancor in which re ‘ligious disputants are 
so apt to rejoice. Not however but that your correspondents have 
sometimes indulged in a compli cent approbation of the great intel- 
ligence and progress of Unitarians beyond the rest of the world, 
and a very complacent assumption of liberality and freedom from 

cant and bigotry. Be these things as they may, I have perplexed 
myself with studies of your doctrines, and am in the most unfortu- 
nate condition, that I can find no satisfactory answer to the argu- 
ments of their supporters or their - 9 cee If 1 could hear but 
one side, like the sagacious judge, | should find no difficulty. But 
how can Unitarians with their professed rules of reasoning, stop 
where most of them do. It seems to me that if I leave the old 
opinions of my fathers and abandon the standard doctrines which 
have been laid down for me to believe, | cannot stop short of the 
theory of Universalism. ‘Those passages in scripture which oppose 
it seem, to my judgment, far less forcible than those which are 
used in opposition to the leading doctrine of your church. The 
chief object of the first portion “of the Epistle to the Ephesians 
seems to be to declare the eternal purpose of God, that in Christ all 
things (observe the comprehensive, abstract neuter) in heaven and 
on earth should be gathered; wherefore the Apostle calls on the 
Ephesians to rejoice in this revelation of the will of God. How 
often are we told, that it is the will of God that all should be saved, 
should come to the knowledge of the truth, and as if to remove every 
lingering particle of doubt, that he worked all things after the coun- 
sel of his own will. Then again, the 15th chapter of I Corinthians, 
which gives us our fullest accounts of the resurrection, would cer- 
tainly leave upon the mind of the reader the impression, that as in 
Adam all die, so in Christ shall all be made alive, to different degrees 
indeed of existence, but still all to such a state, that in the glorious 
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prospect death loses its sting, and the grave its victory. We are 
told the Apostle does not mean what he says, that the plain, but 
full interpretation of his words is in contradiction to other parts of 
scripture, and we must understand St. Paul to have spoken with 
mental reservations and modifications and abatements. It seems 
to be established that the texts which are used in favor of the doc- 
trine of a future state of eternal misery, must themselves be in no 
way modified, so as to favor a more merciful doctrine. It would 
gratify one of your subscribers to learn your views on this matter. 
He does not believe that he will be met, as he was in a similar ap- 
plication to a clergyman of his own denomination, by the declaration 
that the belief of the final restoration of all men to happiness, is of 
so immoral a tendancy that it works at once its own refutation. 
The question comes at once to this, whether love or fear be the 
strongest in keeping men from evil, and it is believed that you have 
full faith in the power of that love, which casteth out fear.” 





It gives us great pleasure to receive communications like 
the above. It manifests a fearless love of truth, founded on a 
sense of its value. We are glad to have such opportunities of 


reasoning with those who do not profess to believe with us, 
yet are ready to listen to us, and frankly to give and receive 
such views as God may have granted us to possess. We are 
truly grateful to our Heavenly Father if we have indeed man- 
ifested in our Magazine a less rancorous spirit than is usual in 
religious controversy; though we are sorry to believe that this 
is small praise. We pray to be enabled to show a much nearer 
approximation to the spirit of him, who when he was reviled 
reviled not again, but committed himself to him who judgeth 


i righteously. 





Our friend goes on to remark, that he is in that unfortunate 
position that he can nether answer the arguments of Unitari- 
ans nor of their opponents. We are aware that in examining 
every question which is much disputed, and has been involved 
in controversy, the conscientious seeker of truth is likely to be 
brought at one point of his enquiry to this position of uncer- 
tainty—a painful one to the human mind, undoubtedly. So 
painful, that we do not believe that it is necessary for any one 
to remain in it, who will persevere in weighing and comparing 
opposing arguments. There are no important questions we 
believe which are absolutely insoluble, among those which 
come up before our minds in its natural and honest researches. 
1 A few steps further would often bring the weary enquirer to 
| a satisfactory resting place. God’s truth is not a will-o’-the- 
tT wisp, to lead us into trackless swamps, but a beacon light to 
7 bring the mariner tossed on an ocean of uncertainty to the 
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firm ground of personal conviction. In this faith we speak 
and write, exhorting all to persevere in their enquiries, till 
calm, conviction. We subjoin a few hints, which we have 
found useful in guiding the uncertain mind to such decisions. 

1. In every controversy it is important to find what may be 
called the hinges on which it revolves. There are a thousand 
incidental and accidental arguments, which lead to nothing 
but confusion. But there are a few, great and fundamental 
propositions, which when established, would necessarily turn 
the scale at once, and decide the question. On these it hinges 
itself. 

2. In the Unitarian Controversy the chief hinge appears to 
us to be this—*Have Jesus Christ and his Apostles pLainty 
and ExPLiciTLy taught the doctrines of the Trinity and the 
Deity of the Savior?” This question, however answered, must 
decide the whole controversy. ‘The opinions of the fathers, 
incidental texts and passages of scripture which appear to 
teach either Unitarianism or Trinitarianism, the apparent moral 
influence of either doctrine, and all other arguments sink into 
unimportance compared with this question. Because, if these 
doctrines are parts of Revelation, they must have been plainly 
taught by the Saviour and his Apostles. They are certainly the 
most wonderful doctrines in the Bible, if there at all. If the 
supreme and infinite maker of all created worlds, has actually 
been a sucking child on this earth, hungering, thirsting, praying, 
tempted, bleeding, spit upon, whipped, and crucified, there is 
no other fact in human history or knowledge to compare with 
this in marvellousness. If it be taught, then, in Revelation, 
itmust be plainly and fully taught. It cannot have been 
merely slipped in at the end of a sentence, or dropped in frag- 
ments, here and there, to be put together by theologists. We 
have a right to expect, in relation to a doctrine like this, that 
itshould be plainly and clearly taught. Is it so? On the an- 
swer to this question, we will join issue, joyfully and calmly, 
with any believer in the trinity. In any place, under any cir- 
cumstances, in any manner, with only a New Testament in 
our hands, at a moment’s warning, we would undertake to 
prove the negative of the proposition. 

We will now pass to the other subject of our friends com- 
munication. It relates to the important question of Future 
Punishment. This question has not received, as yet, in our 
Magazine, any very thorough discussion. Its weight deserves 
it. We are glad to have our opinion called to it. We shall 
not shrink from any results to which we may be led. If it 
should seem that the doctrine of everlasting torment is taught 
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in scripture, as usually mentioned by Calvinists and most or- 
thodox sects, we shall endeavor to receive and teach it.  [f it 
should appear that no future punishment is the Gospel mes. 
sage, our mind is open too to that conviction. This is another 
question with respect to which uncertainty or indifference are 
unbecoming a rational and immortal being. It becomes us 
to understand well what the word of God says on this subject. 

There are four distinct opinions commonly held with regard 
to future punishment. 

1. The common theory of everlasting misery is the first. 
This theory divested of all its accessories, (which indeed in- 
crease its severity) amounts to this—that all mankind will on 
the day of Jedgment be divided into two portions, one of 
which divisions will be condemned to endure a misery indes- 
cribably terriflic, through everlasting ages, without the possi- 
bility of relief, either by repentance or annihilation. 

2. The theory of ultra Universalists, which is, that immedi- 
ately after death, all mankind are received into a state of pos- 
itive felicity—that there is no such thing as future punishment 
—that all punishment spoken of in scripture belongs to this 
life—and that death, by some inscrutable power tranforms the 
vilest sinner into a saint, giving him that holiness without 
which no man shall see the Lord. 

3. The third theory is of the Restorationists, who believe 
that a just retribution takes place in the future world for all 
the sins of this life, but that ultimately all moral creatures will 
be brought, by means of this wholesome discipline, to repent- 
ance toward God and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ—and suf- 
fering and sin cease forever. 

4. The fourth theory is of those who hold that nething is 
definitely taught with respect to the duration of punishment. 
They maintain with the Restorationists, that the object of 
future punishment is to reform, but are not positive that souls 
which have refused to be converted in this world will certainly 
repent in the other. They think that Scripture announces 
plainly a future retribution, but leaves its duration uncertain. 

We will consider in succession, some of the chief argu- 
ments urged in support and in opposition to these several 
views. 


EVERLASTING PUNISHMENT. 


In support of the doctrine that the sins committed on earth 
are subject to an everlasting punishment, the following argu- 
ments are adduced: 
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1. Scripture declares it. “These shall go away into ever- 
lasting punishment,” &c. Matt. XXV. 46. 

2. Punishment is compared to an undying worm, and un- 
quenchable fire.-—Mark IX. 23. &c. “The smoke of their 
torment ascendeth for ever and ever.” Rev. XIV. II. 

3. The same word which expresses the happiness of the 
saved is applied to the damned. If the one is eternal, so is 
the other. 

4. The present life is said to be the only period of proba- 
tion. ‘Now is the accepted time.” ‘As the tree falleth so 
doth it lie.” 

5. There are some sins which are never forgiven. 

6. It was said of Judas that it would have been better for 
him never to have been born. But if even at the end of mil- 
lions of ages, he enters upon everlasting bliss, then it would be 
better for him to have been born. 

7. No other doctrine will arouse men and Jead them to 
repent. 

In opposition to this doctrine, and in reply to the above 
arguments, it is said, 

1. That an everlasting punishment for temporal sin contra- 
dicts the principles of justice. That if each sin of a man’s life 
was punished by a million of years of torment, this would be 
infinite mildness and mercy compared with everlasting punish- 
ment. 

2. Everlasting punishment is opposed to the fatherly char- 
acter of God. What man is there, being a father, who would 
punish his child for ever and ever? What man is there who 
would give his child the power of ruining himself forever? 

3. The words used in Matt. XXV. 46. signify, not ever- 
lasting, but eternal. And this word eternal does not in scrip- 
ture necessarily imply duration at all, but only condition. 
Thus it is said that those who believe in Jesus have eternal 
life abiding in them, which evidently does not refer to the du- 
ration of their existence, but the condition of their soul. They 
have spiritual life in them. Lo here, “these shall go away 
—w spiritual punishment, and the righteous into spiritual 
ife.” 

4. The passage, Matt. XXV. 46. may mean “These shall 
go away into the punishment of eternity, or the Eternal 
World,” without reference to their duration. 

3. There is another sense in which punishment may be called 
everlasting, as the consequences of sin may be never wholly 
obliterated. 

6. Eternal, strictly speaking, punishment cannot be, since 
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Eternity has neither beginning nor end. But punishment 
must at least have a beginning. 

7. “Unquenchable fire” and the “undying worm,” and the 
smoke perpetually ascending, do not mean that the punishment 
shall have no end, but that while it lasts it is unceasing. Tem- 
poral punishment has its intermission, but eternal punishment, 
which is in the spirit itself, cannot be assuaged or relieved, till 
itis removed. So (Rev. XIV. 11,) “they have no rest, day 
nor night.” 

8. “As the tree falleth,” &c. signifies that at death one 
must go to receive the judgment of God upon his life—that 
the probation of this life is over—but does not necessarily ex- 
clude a farther and different probation or discipline. 

9. If of some sins it is asserted that they are not forgiven in 
the future life, it is implied that other sins are or may be so 
forgiven. 

10. There are passages in scripture which seem to point at 
a future restitution. Ex. qra. Matt. V. 26.—I Cor. XV. 22, 
24, 25. Col. 1. 20. Phillip. Il. 10. Eph. I. 10. &c. 


After a deliberate examination of these opposing arguments 
the conclusion upon our own mind is, that the Calvinistic doc- 
trine of everlasting punishment in the Future world for the 
sins of this, cannot be deduced from the scripture. But if not 
plainly and fully taught in scripture, then the arguments against 
it, derived from the moral attributes and paternal character of 
God are irresistible. 

Will it be said that we have no right to apply to God the 
rules which we would apply to right and wrong doings among 
men, because his ways are not as our ways, and his thoughts 
as our thoughts? If so, then we have no means of interpreting 
the divine words, for the bible every where appeals to human 
ideas of justice and mercy; right and wrong, are always the 
same—the same on earih—the same in Heaven. There is not 
one kind of justice for man, and another for God. Throughout 
the whole moral universe there is but one standard for right 
and wrong. If that which would be wrong in man is right in 
God, how can we be sure of anything in revelation? God pro- 
mises us that those who repent and believe shall be pardoned 
and saved. But if God’s justice is so different from man’s, 
his faithfulness may be also different, and what would be un- 
faithfulness in man, is truth and keeping promise with God. 
On what a broken reed should we lean, if this idea be true, 
that God’s justice, and other attributes, are wholly different 
from ours! 
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But in truth, Jesus Christ teaches us, that the attributes of a 
father in God and man are the same, by appealing to the feel- 
ings of an earthly father; “ What man is there of you being a 
father” he says “whom if his son asked for bread, would he give 
him a stone?” 

But our limits compel us to close this article. We hope in 
our next to continue this enquiry, and examine some of the 
other theories upon this subject. ED. 


POVERTY AND KNOWLEDGE. 


Ah, Margaret, we are young and strong, 
With ready heart, and ready will 

To tread the world’s bright paths along : 
But poverty is stronger still. 


Yet, my dear wife, there is a might 
That may bid poverty defiance,— 
The might of knowledge ; from this night 
Let us on her put our reliance. 


Armed with her sceptre, to an hour 
We may condense whole years and ages ; 
Bid the departed, by her power, 
Arise,—and talk with seers and sages. 


Her word, to teach us, may bid stop 
The noonday sun; yea, she is able 
To make an ocean of a drop, 
Or spread a kingdom on our table. 


In her great name we need but call 

Scott, Schiller, Shakespeare! and, behold! 
The suffering Mary smiles on all, 

And Falstaff riots as of old. 





Sabbath Morning. 


Then, wherefore should we leave this hearth, 
Our books, and all our pleasant labors, 

If we can have the whole round earth, 
And still retain our home and neighbors? 


Why wish to roam in other lands? 
Or mourn that poverty has bound us ? 
We have our hearts, our heads, our hands, 
Enough to live on; friends around us ; 


And, more than all, have hope and love: 
Ah, Margaret, while those last, be sure 
That, if there be a God above, 
We are not, and cannot be, poor. 
J. W.P. 


—Ko o0— 


SABBATH MORNING. 


Lord, we bring our cares before thee, 
Sinful, feeble, faintly ery— 

Here approach thee, here adore thee, 
Bow thine ear, oh God most high. 


Taught by Jesus, we assemble, 
In his name together come— 

In thy presence stand and tremble, 
Hear us father in thy home. 


Be thy spirit freely given, 
Light, and strength, and love impart, 
Lift our souls from earth to heaven— 
Warm each cold and faithless heart. 





rs May the prodigal, this morning, 

HW Rise and to his father go— 

| May the soul which mocked thy warning 
3% Hear at last thy voice below. 
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Rouse the careless, wake the sleeping— 
Send around thy quickening breath— 

Save our eyes, oh Lord, from weeping, 
Feet from falling, souls from death. 


—0e o0— 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1. Grund’s Americans. 


The only notice we have to take of this book, is to quote 
from Mr. Brownson’s review his remarks upon some of Mr, 
Grund’s sayings about Unitarianism in*America. 


“Iv is not our especial province to defend Unitarians or any 
other denomination of Christians as such; but we cannot pass over 
this statement in silence. Whatever may be thought of Unitarian- 
ism as a definitive form of the Christian religion, the Unitarians 
have rendered an invaluable service to Christianity by the introduc- 
tion of Rationalism into theological speculations. They have done 
something towards making ‘Theology a Science, and towards adap- 
ting it to the improved state of the human mind. ‘They have too 
rendered a much greater service to democracy than some of its 
conservative fathers are aware of. A religion, based on a positive 
instead of a rational authority, cannot long coexist with perfect 
political freedom. ‘The habit of yielding to authority in matters of 
religion, and believing without conviction, disposes the mind to ser- 
vitude, and paves the way for absolutism in the state. If it prevail, 
political liberty must be given up. On the other hand, the habit of 
inquiring freely into all matters of science, of civil and political lib- 
erty, and of judgment for oneself in all these matters, is incompati- 
ble with a blind adherence to authority in religious matters. Uni- 
tarians have, to a certain extent, tolerated free inquiry in matters of 
religion, and have asserted for the mind, in relation to religion, the 
same rights that the democrats have asserted for it in relation to 
politics. In doing this they have done much. This has made them 
the Liberal party, and it is as Liberalists, not merely as Unitarians, 
that they have gained the footing they now hold; and it is only by 
being Liberalists that they can retain it. 

The charge that Unitarians approach Deism is too stale to be 
dwelt upon. They are Deists in that they betieve in one God and 
no more; but when the term Deist is taken to mean one who re- 
jects Divine Revelation, they are no more Deists than are Calvin- 
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ists, Episcopalians, or Roman Catholics. Every Unitarian believes 
in Divine Revelation, in the Inspiration of the Bible, and many of 
them believe in the Inspiration of God made to the soul of every 
man. If on this head there be any charge to be brought against 
Unitarianism, it is that they place too much reliance on the mere 
letter that killeth, and not enough on the spirit that giveth life. 

The sentimentalism about mysteries is all very well. Whatever 

is unknown is mysterious, and do our best to know all that we can 
know, to explain all that we can explain, there will always be a 
universe of Mystery round, about, and within us, before which we 
may stand in awe, or bow down with adoration. We shall always 
have enongh to wonder at, to surprise us, to seek to find out, to 
unravel, however earnestly and successfully we may ply our rea- 
son. ‘The fear that Mr. Grund séems to have that Unitarians will 
explain all mysteries, and make all things so easy to be understood, 
that religion will cease to excite in us any profound emotions of 
wonder and awe, we look upon as perfectly idle. If it were not so, 
we should still say to the Unitarian, go on and make all things plain. 
The wonder and awe, which come only because we have remained 
in voluntary ignorance, we do not regard as worth much. Man 
may serve God by reasoning as well as by feeling, and a clear and 
sublime thought is an offering not less acceptable to him than a 
profound emotion of wonder and awe. Sentimentilism will do for 
boarding-school misses and for boys who begin to dream of love, 
but for grown up men and women, let us have something more ro- 
bust and healthy. ‘The greatest objection we have to our German 
friends is that they are dreamy, sentimental youths, lying all day 
watching the bubbling fountain, rather than strong and active men 
prepared to go forth into the world and to labor with a vigorous arm, 
and a stout heart. We do not underrate the emotions. We may 
have felt in our day, and perhaps can feel even now; but we are 
past the age to place religion or the worship of God in emotion 
merely. Let us have clear thought and masculine energy of soul ; 
with these we will do more for God than with all the fine feelings 
in the world. 

Mr. Grund thinks the Unitarians are deficient in love. We 
think this is no more the case with them than with some other 
Christian denominations, nor even so much. It is customary to 
call them cold, even freezing. We know they are not quite so hot 
as some sectarians are, and do not say so much about hot places ; 
but we have yet to learn that this is much to their discredit. The 
fault we find with the Unitarians, and not with them alone, is that 
they do not seem to feel that deep, abiding interest in the weal of 
Humanity, which as Christians they ought to feel. ‘They feel as 
much as any sect; for the earnestness other sects manifest is for 
their creed or their sect, not for humanity ; but they feel not enough. 
They are not enough in earnest. They do not feel that they should 
live for man, and for man only. They do not feel the deep and 
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abiding interest in whatever concerns mankind that Jesus did. 
They do not seem to us to be conscious of the great work, and of 
the high glory, to which God has called them. They have done 
something, and they seem to think that they have done all. Nev- 
ertheless they are getting the better of this fault. They are enlar- 
ging their views, and kindling their hearts, and nerving their souls, 
for the revelation and the maintenance of a new and a higher life. 
Our faith in the Unitarian body is strong, and we expect great 
things from them. A glorious future is before them. A noble 
destiny awaits them. Let them open their eyes, look, behold, and 
march.” 


2. Retrospect of Western Travel. By Miss Martineau. 


This book is, on some accounts, likely to be better received 
than Miss Martineau’s first work, and, on accounts, to give 
greater annoyance. It is not so philosophical; it is more des- 
criptive ; more like a journal—more natural and picturesque, 
and thus more entertaining than the “Society in America.” 
On the other hand, it is more personal, and many people will 
dislike to see themselves dragged before the public and dissec- 
ted for its amusement. 

There is one strange thing to us about Miss Martineau. 
She is full of sympathy, and yet lacks delicacy of feeling. She 
sometimes seems all heart, yet again there is a want of sensi- 
bility amounting to rudeness. This shows that strong feeling 
and fine feeling are quite different things. 

The subject of slavery holds as prominent a place in this 
volume as in the other. The sketches of distinguished men, 
Webster, Clay, Calhoun, Van Buren, Priestley, Channing, 
Madison, are very well done, and show like portraits. The 
book is as full of blunders and mistakes as the other, perhaps 
more so. From the two great faults of travellers, namely— 
ascribing to a nation what is only the peculiarity of individuals 
and again ascribing to a nation what is only the peculiarity of 
human nature, Miss M. is not wholly exempt. 


3. Professor Pelfrey’s Lecture on the Old Testament. 


The first volume of this work has reached us, but we have 
not had time to examine it. It seems prepared and published 
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with great care and elegance, and we have no doubt will be a 
valuable work. 


4. Mr. Greenwood’s Discourse at the Ordination of J. T. Sargent, 
as Minister at Large. Boston. 


This sermon is peculiarly interesting, and written ona pecu- 
liarly interesting occasion. We understand that there will be 
another chapel built for Mr. Sargent io occupy. Thisis good 
news. The ministry at large is a noble work,and must go on 
increasing in every city. Boston and Dr. Tuckerman will al- 
ways have the credit of originating it. 


5. Timothy Walker’s Address before the Ohio Historical Society. 


Columbus. 


This is an interesting address, worthy of the author’s repu- 
tation. 


6. Danger and Duty of the Young; a Sermon. By A. Wylie, 
President of Ia, College. , 


This discourse was delivered by Dr. Wylie to the Senior 
Class previous to commencement, 1837. The text is, “ Where- 
withal shall a young man cleanse his way? By taking heed 
thereto according to thy word.” Ps. 119. 9. 

This is a very serious, rational, practical address to young 
men in a very interesting situation. We should have more to 
say about it, were we not called on to notice another address 
by the same author. 


7. Address on the Importance and Best Method of Cultivating the 
Moral Faculties: delivered before the Education Convention of Ia. 
By A. Wylie, D. D. 


We cannot do better than extract from this production sev- 
eral passages. Dr. Wylie begins by analyzing the moral fac- 
ulties. He first speaks of Conscience, the leading moral pow- 
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er—then of auxiliary moral powers. ‘The first of these is 
Interest. Of this he remarks-— 


“Tt ought not to be ascribed to human depravity, that men are 
so much lead by their personal interests. ‘The fact is, they do not 
value their interests enough. ‘They injure themselves more than 
they injure one another. In truth, no man can be injured by ano- 
ther so much as by himself. Another may kill his body: his soul 
is invulnerable to any power but his own. Self-love leads us 
astray, not because it has too much vigor, but because it does not 
see well. Give it light, and then, full scope. Self-denial, which is 
a virtue of high importance, is as necessary to happiness, as it is to 
complete the excellence of a good moral character. It never sacri- 
fices interest in the long run; it only requires us to forego present 
gratification for some greater good in prospect. And does not self- 
love require the same! Advantage, for a time, and in some particu- 
lar juncture, may seem to accrue from doing wrong; but, on the 
whole, no one will ever be the loser, by the performance of his duty, 
or the gainer by neglecting it.” 


He then makes the following remarks on sympathy : 


“ Next in order, it is proper that we notice Sympathy ; because, 
intended to operate as a check upon self-interest, it may be more 
advantageously viewed in connection with it. Sympathy disposes 
to feel in common with others ; as self-interest makes us feel what 
is proper to ourselves. It transfers our consciousness to another 
breast, identifies us with him, and makes his cares our own. It 
concentrates upon one great object the energies of 9 multitude, and 
is more easily excited, as well as operates more powerfully, where 
numbers are concerned, As, in the progress of a conflagration, 
each several piece of the combustible pile, taking fire from the other 
pieces around, communicates it, in turn, augmented by the heat 
which itself involves, till, at length, the whole, giowing throughout 
with the accumulated force of so many pieces, presents the appear- 
ance of a pyramid of flame, roaring and raging in the wind which 
itself creates; while the spectators, at a distance, gaze with min- 
gled admiration and dismay, sensible how vain are all human efforts 
to check the victorious element ; so it is, when the force of sympa- 
thy spreads some strong sentiment among a great people. Then 
private interests, opinions, feelings, are all sacrificed, or forgotten. 
One grand movement draws every thing into itself. It seems as if 
the partitions that separate individuals were all dissolved, and men 
actually flowed together, heart to heart, soul to soul, strength to 
strength, mind to mind, and body to body, and means to means, like 
the commingling of many waters in the great ocean. Then it is, 
that the spirit of revolution goes abroad, and, with more than the 
Strength of a Titan, heaves a continent or sinks a continent in the 
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abyss. ‘Then it is, to speak without a figure, that the PEOPLE act 
in their might. Then their oppressors are brought to an account 
for their long arrears of crime ; their fetters broken, their sceptre 
shivered and trampled under foot.” 


Of emulation and the sense of the ridiculous, he thus speaks: 


«“ Emulation, we may notice, in the next place. To excel is its 
object. It makes, of the attainments of others,a mark on the scale 
of merit ; higher than which it makes an effort to reach. It seeks 
to surpass a competitor, without regarding him as an enemy. Itis, 
indeed, often attended with ill will and unfair dealing ; but not neces- 
sarily so. An honorable man scorns to take advantage of his rival. 
To suppress the workings of emulation, for the reasons that it is 
liable to be corrupted into envy, or apt to generate hatred, when 
stimulated into excessive exercise, is unwise. If every thing were 
to be banished from the human character, or from the human condi- 
tion, which is liable to such abuse and perversion, essential injury 
would be done to both. Neither the mind of man, nor his abode, 
would be benefitted by extinguishing the fire, which imparts spirit 
and vigor to the one, and comfort to the other. We know what 
man can do, by seeing what he has done ; and we are animated to 
unusual efforts by a generous rivalry with those around us. The 
wise teachers of antiquity, among the rest Paul, an inspired apostle, 
and Longinus, “the prince of critics,” unscrupulously appealed to 
the emulation of their pupils and followers. ‘The fact that great and 
illustrious men have always appeared together, like constellations in 
the sky, can only be accounted for by their efforts to surpass each 
other. ‘The gymnasia, schools and public games of Greece were 
established and conducted avowedly with the view of stimulating 
the principles of emulation to its highest pitch; and all the world 
knows and admires the wonderful effects which the system produced. 
Philosophize as we may, we never shall be wiser nor stronger than 
Nature, whose hand has implanted in our breasts the principle in 
question ; and thus has rendered idle all our attempts to pluck it 
up. ‘To cultivate and improve it is the task assigned to us. 

“Next, among the moral principles auxiliary to conscience, we 
may notice a sense of the ridiculous. ‘This finds legitimate em- 
ployment in exposing, as objects of contempt and derision, such 
absurdities of character and conduct as cannot be touched by the 
graver and more serious sort of argument. It has been said, that 
mankind will not be laughed out of their views. Neither will they 
be argued out of them, much less scolded, or frowned out of them. 
What then? Shall we lay aside sober argument, grave censure, 
along with ridicule, and every human means of improving the char- 
acter? No surely; “ Est quodam prodire tenus, si non datur ultra.” 
We may do something, by reason and argument, with such as are 
prepared to listen to reason and argument ; to others, such as have 
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suffered their moral feelings to grow torpid by low, sensual habits, L 
see no reason why the “satyric thong”should not be applied so as, 
if possible, to sting them into sensibility. 
“There are a sort of men, whose visages 
Do cream and mantle, like a standing pool, 
Who do a wilful stillness entertain, 
On purpose to be dressed in an opinion 
Of wisdom, gravity, profound conceit; 
As who should say, I am Sik ORACLE ; 
And when I ope my lips, let no dog bark.” 

With such pompous blockheads it is difficult to argue on this, or 
indeed, any other moral subject. With them it suffices, instead of 
all argument, to say, that the Saviour never laughed. But, supposing 
this allegation to be true,—for it is a mere allegation without proof 
—does it follow, because the Saviour never resorted to ridicule, 
that the feeling which it awakens is an improper feeling? His exam- 
ple is not in all points, set for our imitation. But it is so far from 
true, that the Saviour never resorted to ridicule ; even in those frag- 
ments of his discourse that the fishermen have recorded; that I un- 
dertake to affirm, that whoever will attentively peruse these discour- 
ses, without finding specimens of the most poignant ridicule and 
satire, would not be apt to find them even in the works of Swift 
or Cervantes.” 


The following striking passage deserves notice: 


“And here I have one remark to make, which, though it is merely 
of a negative character, | consider of so much importance, that I shall 
devote to its illustration a considerable portion of what remains of 
this discourse. It is this, that in the culture and training of the 
moral powers, no small part of our care ought to be employed in 
what, at first view, might seem to amount to just nothing at all, I 
mean, avoiding to throw any obstructions in the way of nature, which 
might either retard their growth or give to them a wrong direction. 
Analogy suggests this caution. In cultivating the productions of the 
soil, man’s labor does little more thanremove obstacles out of nature’s 
way. ‘The life-giving influence is hers. Nota particle of it belongs 
to man. He sometimes becomes too officious, and of course mars 
nature’s work. Let him stand out of the way! “ Laissez moi faire;” 
is nature’s command to him, when he would obtrude himself into the 
manipulations of her great laboratory. So in the moral world. There 
is adepartment in it, to be sure, allotted to man, but it is a very hum- 
ble department ; that of means. Efficiency is in nature alone, or to 
speak religiously, in God. Let us examine, first, the appetites.— 
Appetite misleads neither brute nor man, when nature is left to her- 
self. But, do we leave nature to herself, in our treatment of the 
appetite of our children? On the contrary,do we not urge it and 
goad it, by every sort of stimulant that art can invent? Appetite 
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itself, especially in the young, gives sufficient relish. To the thirsty 
is there any beverage so pleasant as pure water? ‘To the hun 

palate, does any thing taste sweeter than bread? Well do I remem- 
ber how, in early life, 1 used to enjoy on a frosty morning, as I went 
from the cup-board to the barn-yard, my slice of simple bread ; and 
how the expecting cattle seemed to enjoy with equal relish their por- 
tion (the straw,) of the same vegetable whose precious fruit had 
yielded the choicer portion to me. Did time permit, 1 might refer 
you to what the wise ancients have said on this subject, particularly 
Xenophon, in his remarks upon the Persians, both while they re- 
tained their primitive simplicity of manners, and afterwards when 
they became corrupted and enervated by the refinement of luxury. 
But I cannot afford time to treat the subject so much at large. Suf- 
fer me to say, however, what a thousand observations made in pass- 
ing through life, have amply confirmed, that scarcely any thing more 
hinders the development of both the intellectual and moral powers, 
than the practice, now almost universal, of pampering the appetite 
in youth. It gives the brute, in man, a start of the rational: and 
oftentimes, such a start, that the latter never comes into view at all; 
but the boy, and afterwards the man, exhibits nothing but brute—all 
brute, stupid brute, and not unfrequently, a rampant vicious brute.” 


The following is all which we can extract: 


“T have reserved, for the last place, that which has had more to do 
in corrupting and misleading the moral powers than any other single 
cause, or perhaps, all other causes combined. I mean false views 
of religion. It is difficult to speak briefly on this point ; and yet so 
as not to be misunderstood ; and still more difficult to speak so as 





' not to give offence. And I firmly believe, that were He, “who 
spoke as never man spake,” to come again among us, as he did among 
a | the Jews, (who were in their own view a very religious people,) and 
i to teach precisely the same truths which he taught them, giving 


them the same palpable point and bearing on persons and practices 
that he then did, he would meet with the same reception—generally 
shall | say?---too generally I fear---that he met with from them. On 
the dogmas of polemic theology, which are considered of such vital 
| Hii importance, it is a question whether he would give us any more satis- 
ays faction than he gave to the woman of Samaria and others on the like 

: nice points ; and he would have occasion to inculcate, now, as then, 
the superiority of moral duties over religious rites, the benignity of 
the Divine nature, the worthlessness of Pharisaical pretentions, the 
turpitude and damnable atrocity of fanatical zeal and party strife, the 
insignificance of “Mint, annise and cummin,” the precedence of the 
agenda before the credenda of religion, or of doing before opinion ; 
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a and he would, as then, take the ground of strong and decided and 
ss uncompromising opposition against, I shall not presume to say whom, 
: ae : but I may safely sav, against things and practices esteemed by many 
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most holy, and at any rate, against all persons who esteem them- 
selves exclusively so, and despise others. 

“There is a notable difference between all other causes which 
operate to prevent the proper growth and development of the moral 
powers, and false views of religion. It is this, that in all other ca- 
ses, conscience is merely obstructed ; but, in this, it is perverted. 
In other cases it continues to fight on the side of virtue, only it is 
vanquished by the powers in opposition: but in this, it comes over 
and fights on the side of vice. Hence the peculiar malignity of cor- 
ruptions of religion. Nothing else can drive men so far astray from 
the path of rectitude. For, in other instances when men act wrong, 
they move but by the impulse of a part of the energies of their na- 
ture: passion and appetite urge to the perpetration ; conscience re- 
claims and reluctates. It is the flesh and spirit contending for the 
mastery; and when the force of the latter is subtracted from the 
former, the man moves forward in his evil course, under the influ- 
ence of the remainder only. But, when a false religion has corrup- 
ted the mind, his whole nature is engaged in one direction, and he 
moves onward towards his object, impelled by all his energies. 
Flesh and spirit, conscience and appetite, reason and passion unite 
their force: no wonder, then, that the man after perpetrating under 
their sanction, deeds, the bare recital of which, even after the lapse 
of ages, fills us with horror; should look abroad upon the scene of 
his crimes with delight, on himself with complacency, on others 
around with pride and triumph, and to the retribution of a future 
state, with confidence and exultation. The pious transports of the 
martyr were perhaps equalled, if not surpassed, by the infernal ecsta- 
cy of his tormentors, who believed that in offering his blood, they 
were presenting a sacrifice acceptable and_well pleasing in the sight 
of God. The records of former times, in relation to this subject, 
- would probably be rejected as fabulous, were they not supported by 
modern instances. ‘The Thugs are a people of India, who not only 
follow murder as a profession, but practice it with religious zeal, 
with the view of securing the favor of the goddess to whose service 
they have devoted themselves. Whether something of the same 
spirit may not, under some more plausible shape, be lurking among 
the professors of our holy religion, is a question not for us to deter- 
mine. Let every one look well to the state of his own mind in 
this matter.” 
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The Spring has returned upon 
us. Fair May is shaking flowers 
from her lap, upon the fields and 
in the woods. Yesterday I 
walked through one of our splen- 
did Kentucky forests, and as I 
loitered on, the wild Sweet-Wil- 
liam perfumed the air around— 
the wild Violets, white and blue, 
enamelled the sod; the Dogwood 
with its white blossoms, gleamed 
through the tracery of boughs ; 
and the Red-bud, like a flame of 
fire, shone from afat: ‘“ The 
winter is passed, the rain is over, 
and gone, the flowers appear in 
the fields, the time of singing of 
birds is come.” Every thing de- 
notes the happy season : 


When rising, like the ocean tide, 
In flows the joyous year. 


The busy Wood-pecker is ham- 
mering on the bark; the Oriole 
with golden plumage and cheer- 
ful whistle flutters along, while 
far above us, in the top of that 
huge tulip tree, frisks and barks 
the grey squirrel. Take care, 
merry squirrel,the Kentucky bul- 
let can reach even as high as 
that. 

Surely no forests in the world 
can compare with these. What 
enormous shafts have these syc- 
amores, springing out of the vel- 
vet sod, like giants refreshed with 
slumber. See these straight 
trunks, straight without a leaf or 
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twig for seventy feet, and five or 
six feet in diameter. Primeval 
monarchs of the soil, they seem 
to belong to a stouter race of 
things and men, than our weak 
age can furnish. 

Joyous Spring, we bid thee 
welcome. ‘Thou art welcome to 
the invalid, and as he breathes 
thy gentle air, he hopes that ano- 
ther year may be given to him. 
‘Thou art welcome to the young, 
who long once again to ramble in 
the leafy arcades of thy forests, 
pluck thy wild flowers, and per- 
chance listen to a softer tale be- 
low than even the birds warble 
above. Thou art welcome to the 
tender infant, in winter months a 
“ prisoner to fond fears”— 


But now, when every sharp-edged blast, 
Is quiet in its sheath, 

His mother leaves him free to taste 
Earth’s sweetness in thy breath. 


Now, each flower prepares to 
open its bright eye, among city 
walls, and in the nooks of unfre- 
quented cliffs. Now the trees, 
with their buds only half opened, 
look as if a veil of leaves were 
thrown over them, through which 
the slightest tracery of the bran- 
ches is not indistinctly seen.— 
Now the brooks and runs ripple 


and dance— 


Gurgling in foamy water break, 
Loitering in glassy pool — 


and a thousand flashing fins dart 
away as we approach. Air, earth 
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and water teem with life and joy. 

Thus, friends, the Spring 
prompts us to hope and cheerful 
enterprise. Whatever our work 
be, whatever our hand finds to do, 
let us do it with our might.— 
Plough and sow in faith and trust 
—whether it be in the bosom of 
mother earth, or the harder soil 
of the human heart. God will 
make it soft with showers, and 
will bless the springing of it. In 
due season we shall reap, if we 
faint not. 


The number of murders and 
deadly frays which occur among 
us, throughout the West, is truly 
terrific. It is seldom that a 
week passes without bringing ac- 
counts of two or three shooting 
and stabbing adventures. Our 
own city has been disgraced by 
several within the last three 
months, in some of which medi- 
cal students played a leading part. 
If these young men are to intro- 
duce among us such scenes as 
these, it may be well doubted 
whether the city will gain much 
by the establishment of this insti- 
tution. It is, however, to be 
hoped, that as a body, the stu- 
dents will discountenance such 
mad conduct, and show that 
young men can pursue their stu- 
dies without ceasing to be gen- 
tlemen, and without introducing 
riots and license into the society 
where they reside. 

Nothing but a correct moral 
sentiment can put a stop to such 
scenes of blood as those of which 
we are speaking. Laws are pow- 
erless, except when supported by 
such a sentiment. When the cit- 
izens of the West come to realize 
that there is no true courage in 
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trampling on the law of God— 
that the bulley, who goes with 
pistols strapped under his coat, 
and a Bowie knife in his pocket, 
is generally a coward as well as 
a rufian—that heroism is not 
quarrelsome or murderous, but 
calm, and _ self-sustained—then 
we may hope that scenes of blood 
may terminate. ‘The courage 
and spirit of the West will flow 
in better and nobler channels— 
and the weapons of its warfare 
will be spiritual, not carnal. Man 
must always fight; but not with 
man. Evil, Extor, Sin, are his 
true foes. Man must always 
fight, but not with Bowie knives 
and pistols. Reason, ‘Truth, Per- 
suasion, Example, Argument are 
better weapons. Luther was as 
true a hero as Napoleon, and a 
hero ina higher cause. When 
he declared that he would go to 
Worms, though there were as 
many devils there as tiles on the 
house-tops, he showed a daring 
equal to a Murat or Ney charging 
recklessly on a storm of shot and 
a hedge of steel. ‘The Murats 
and Neys are soon forgotten ;— 
the Luther lives forever. Rich- 
ard, the lion-hearted, showed not 
more of the spirit of chivalry than 
did the poet Schiller, battling 
with disease and pain, and wri- 
ting his noble tragedies when the 
cords of his brain seemed ready 
to snap within. ‘The life of Mil- 
ton was a heroic poem, and the 
thought of the blind old man, in 
poverty and neglect, losing no jot 
of heart and hope, but still bear- 
ing up, and moving right onward, 
stirs the blood like a battle trum- 
pet. 

Many people suppose that if 
men leave off fighting there 
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will be no more courage in the 
world—-that all heroism must per- 
ish when people cease wear- 
ing weapons—and the spirit of 
chivalry expire with the disuse 
of the duelling pistol. ‘This isa 
great mistake. Heroism, mag- 
nanimity, and courage will al- 
ways have occasions and oppor- 
tunities to display themselves.— 
So long as it is necessary to 
stand up in opposition to public 
opinion,—to resist the current of 
fashion—tovexpose oneself to rid- 
icule and persecution for con- 
science sake; to bear the world’s 
dread laugh in the cause of hu- 
manity and right—so long will 
there be need of courage, inde- 
pendence and manliness. The 
duelling field, and the fray, are 
not their only medium of action. 





We hope our contributors will 
remember that bricks cannot be 
made without straw,or magazines 
filled without a union of many 
heads and hearts. We need 
much assistance to prevent our 
work from becoming monotonous 
and insipid. Variety is as ne- 
cessary in this as in other mat- 
ters. 


An incident which occurred a 
few weeks since in Louisville, is 
an example of the natural com- 
bativeness of Kentuckians. Mr. 
Clayton’s balloon was inflating, 
as he proposed making an ascent. 
But while this process was going 
on, the gas suddenly took fire and 
exploded, probably owing to the 
heat generated from the sudden 
mixture of a large quantity of 
oil of vitriol and water. The bal- 
loon was blown to pieces with a 
report like a cannon, and a fence 
three or four rods off, took fire. 
The people in the neighboring 
houses were, of course, greatly 
alarmed, not knowing the cause 
of this occurrence. In the midst 
of the confusion a little boy, three 
or four years old, was observed 
standing with tears running down 
his cheeks, but with a brick 
clenched firmly in his hand, rea- 
dy to fight with the unknown enemy 
whatever it might be. 





Rev. Mr. Thompson, of Salem, 
passed through Louisville a 
month ago, on his way to Illinois. 
Mr. 'T. is sent out as a missionary 
by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. We wish him success 
in his labors. 


